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BUCK: A DISTINGUISHED ACTOR 
This thoroughbred St. Bernard dog has been featured in “The Call of the Wild” and other Pathé pictures 
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SheWon First 
Prize With her 
Harmonica! 


F ALL the girls—and all the 
O boys, tool —in the great city 
of New York, last year, she was 
pronounced the best. A beautiful 
solid gold medal was her reward] 


Any girl can easily become a real 
musician on this attractive “minia- 
ture orchestra” —which so many 

oung ladies are taking up in the 
cot schools and colleges all over 
the country. 


All you need is a Hohner har- 
monica, our free instruction book, 
anda little practice—and, first thing 
you know, you'll be having all your 
friends marvel at the way you play! 


The harmonica is the easiest, surest, pleas- 
antest introduction to musical appreciation 
and performance. It forms part of the music 
curriculum in public and private schools of 
Numerous cities — and has been enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by leaders of thought as an 
important factor in musical education. 


The NEW 
Way to 
Learn 






A special orthophonic Victor 
Record (No. 20377) ‘‘How 
to Play the Harmonica’ is 

now available for those who 

wish to learn by listening to the living voice of the in- 
Structor, and Ps Same ee: notes as they are 

on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also in- 
cluded. Reverse side reproduces “Old Black Joe” as 
tendered on harmonica with piano accompaniment, 
At all dealers selling Victor Records......complete 75c. 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play 
the harmonica by followi 
the clear, simple, illustrat 
instructions given in our 
booklet ‘‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’sor write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept. 507 
114 East 16th Street 
New York 
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Drawn by L. F. Grant 
June 17, 1843 


Bunker Hill Monument dedicated 

AGAINST the sky the noble shaft arose; 

And Daniel Webster made his grand 
oration 

While round about were grouped a few of those 

Who fought the war that made the land a 
nation. 

ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





TO THE UTTERMOST 


The Companion’s Religious Article 


T is not only proper, it is sometimes 
profitable, that we should ask of ourselves 
what would have happened to the world if 
Jesus had accepted a lower estimate of his 
own mission and duty than that which 
carried Him to the cross. We are not to 
suppose that He accepted crucifixion without 
a struggle, as something foreordained and 
therefore calling for no voluntary consecra- 
tion of Himself to the sacrifice. The agony 
in the garden is the emphatic answer to that 
suggestion. 

The question is not what would have 
happened if Jesus had been wholly untrue 
to his mission, and had become wicked in 
the sight of men. All we need to ask is what 
would have happened if He had accepted as 
the measure of his obedience such standards 
as we assign for our own conduct when we 
do well, but not our best. 

Suppose for a moment that when Jesus, 
on Thursday night of the last week of his 
earthly life, had assembled his disciples in 
the Garden of Gethsemane and had ad- 
dressed them after this fashion: 

“T know that you are weary, but we have 
a long walk ahead of us. At the table you 
asked me which of you was to betray me. 
I am glad to tell you that it was not any one 
of you who are with me here. It was Judas, 
and he has gone to do that very thing. 
Within an hour he will be here with a guard 
and a mob. There is no reason why we should 
wait for him. I have finished my work. My 
message is complete. I have given to you 
material for what shall be another Bible, a 
New Testament. There is nothing that I need 
add to it. I have delivered my message, and 
it has been rejected. The fickle mind of the 

ublic has changed. I shall gain nothing 
-~ remaining here any longer. When Judas 
comes, he will have with him both Jewish 
officials and a Roman guard. It would be 
useless for us to fight, and foolish for us to 
face tribunals where we know that justice 
would not be done. There is no occasion to 
run, but we will walk to Jericho in the moon- 
light. It is only eighteen miles, and down 
hill all the way. We shall arrive at dawn. 
Our friend Zacchzus will welcome us. We 
shall rest tomorrow in his home, and then 
we will cross the Jordan and take up our 
work in a new place.” 

It could have been done. Judas and the 
guard would probably not have followed. 
Jesus could have escaped without any 
reasonable charge of cowardice. But He 
would not have done his best. And the world 
would never have heard of Him. Only He 
-_ a would have known that He had 

ailed. 


DISCOLORATIONS OF THE SKIN 
The Companion’s Medical Article 


ALMosT every disease of the skin is 
attended by a change in color, but this 
usually disappears with the cure of the cause. 
The same is true of most of the drug erup- 
tions and those due to some susceptibility to 
certain articles of food. But there are per- 
manent color changes which follow the long 
continued administration of certain drugs, 
others due to microbic action, and some that 
occur without any apparent cause. 
In former days, when nitrate of silver was 


given in the treatment of nervous diseases, 
the occurrence of silver staining was not un- 
common. It consisted in an indelible slatey- 
bluish discoloration of the entire surface of 
the body. A somewhat similar condition 
sometimes follows the administration of 
arsenic; the skin becomes of a brownish hue. 
Other so-called drug eruptionsareevanescent 
and disappear promptly on the withdrawal 
of the offending chemical. 

In Addison’s disease of the suprarenal 
glands there is an increased pigmentation of 
the skin and of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, occurring at first in patches but later 
becoming general. The color varies in 
different cases from a light yellow to a deep 
bronze, the complexion in marked cases 
being indistinguishable from that of a 
mulatto. In a form of diabetes associated 
with disease of the liver there is also a 
darkening of the skin, the appearance being 
such as to give the name of bronzed diabetes 
to the affection. 

In addition to these symptomatic anoma- 
lies of pigmentation, there are essential 
changes in the color of the skin which are 
either of microbic or of nervous origin. In 
chloasma there are brownish patches on the 
face, which may coalesce and form a brown 
mask. It may disappear with the removal 
of the cause, or the spots can sometimes be 
removed by the application of a semi-caustic 
substance; this treatment is not without 
danger and should be administered only by 
a doctor. 

Freckles are small pigmented spots pro- 
duced in young persons of light complexion 
by exposure to the sun. A bismuth ointment 
will often hasten their disappearance when 
the summer is past. They may also be pre- 
vented by the application to the face and 
hands of an ointment containing ten grains 
of sulphate of quinine to the ounce. 

In all the affections above mentioned there 
is an increase of pigmentation, but there is 
one condition in which the skin becomes 
decolored. This is called leucoderma,. or 
vitiligo. It is characterized by the occur- 
rence of white patches which have a tend- 
ency to coalesce, becoming larger and larger 


until nearly the entire body may be of a, 


uniform dead white color. The decoloration 
sometimes occurs in negroes, when it is most 
conspicuous and disfiguring. The treatment 
is very unsatisfactory, though sometimes, 
when the disease is limited in extent, the 
patch can be artificially tinted. 


WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


ERE’S a list of questions a little harder 
than last week’s. If you get 70 per cent, 
you are doing well. 


1. Who invented the harvesting machine? 

2. What have Lon Chaney, Bebe Daniels, 
Constance Talmadge and Ronald Colman in 
common? 

3. What is the tallest building so far made 
by man? 

4, What is a ‘‘maverick’’? 

5. In what year was gold discovered in 
California? 

6. Who wrote the poem in which these 
lines occur: 

“Build - imore stately mansions, O my 
soul, 
As the swift seasons roll’’? 

7. What animal leaves a track in which all 
four feet are together, the hind feet outside 
the fore feet? 

8. Where does the League of Nations have 
its headquarters? 

9. In baseball what is a ‘‘Texas leaguer’’? 

10. Who was Charley Ross? 

11. How long does a hen have to set to 
hatch her eggs? 

12. What is the fetlock on a horse? 

13. How many sides has a cube? 

14. What American general was called 
“Mad Anthony”? 

15. What is the name of the language in- 
vented by a Russian scholar for interna- 
tional use? 

16. What two souls did Dante say lay at 
the very bottom of the Inferno? 

17. What is the tallest breed of dog? 

18. What fruit is the result of crossing a 
peach and plum? 

19. Who was Tutankhamen? 

20. What American woman founded the 
International Red Cross? 


GOOD LITTLE YURISHESU 
A JAPANESE movie in which little George 
Washington and the cherry tree appear 
upon the screen was recently described in 
(Continued on page 415) 
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“‘Quick— 
Get the Doctor!” 


This boy and his Iver Johnson 
were ready for the emergency 


“TT WOKE up in the middle of the 
night. Mother was standing 
over little Willie, my brother. 
Willie’s face was twisted with 
pain. Choking sounds came from 
his throat. ‘Quick—get the doc- 
tor!’ said my mother. 

“It didn’t take a minute to 
jump into my clothes and ride off 
on my Iver Johnson bicycle. In a 
few minutes I had reached and 
roused the doctor out of bed, and 
he was soon trying to start his car. 
But the engine wouldn’t work. 
‘We can’t waste any more time,’ 
he said. ‘Here, let me ride that 
bicycle to your house,’ and off he 
started. 

“T had to walk home, but that 
didn’t matter, because when I got 
there little Willie was out of 


. age: , A Q | 


Real, wide-awake 
American boys ride 
Iver Johnsons. This 
famous bicycle is su- 
preme from every 
standpoint — speed, 
easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 

The frame and forks 
are made of high car- 
bon seamless steel 





strength. The two- 
piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings reduce friction and 
take the work out of pedaling. 
Vital parts are drop-forged—for 
double strength and to resist 


shock, 
Finally, the rich, flashing 
finish—five coats of special Iver 
Johnson enamel baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
All nickel plating done over copper — for 
lasting quality. 

Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
roon, Green or Black with “Duco” white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. See the 
Iver Johnson agent in your town. 

HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
A new interesting catalog shows, in actual 
colors, the Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls as well as for adults. Also Velocipedes 
and Juniorcycles for the little ones. Write for 
your free copy of Catalog “‘B’”’ at once. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
21 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. e Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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LD WHITEFACE, at the Wilbur 
farm, lived to be thirty-eight years 
old, and after his ghost came back 
he was about the place for three 

years more, forty-one in all, if a horse’s 
“ghost’’ can be said to have a lifetime. 

_ Forty-onewasas old as we know of a horse’s 
living in our home town in Maine, with one 
exception, that of “Old Pheeb’” at the 
Darnley farm. Pheeb reached the advanced 
age of fifty-three. But forty-one is venerable 
old age for a horse, equivalent to, say, ninety- 
eight for a man. The prolonged age of man 
is picturesquely accounted for by an an- 
cient fable that can be freely translated as 
follows from the olden tongue in which it 
was once told. 

At the beginning, runs the fable, a kind 
Demiurge gave the same length /of life, 
forty years, to all creatures. But when this 
was announced there was dissatisfaction 
all round. Not one creature was satisfied. 

“Too long!” howled the Dog. “I shall 
be worn out barking, guarding, and wag- 
ging my tail to win a smile from my 
master,” 

_So the kind Demiurge—and in the fable 
his name is given as Khnoum—took off ten 
years and asked how that would do. But 
still the Dog whined, ‘Too long!’”’ and to 
Placate him fifteen more years were taken 
off, reducing the age of the Dog to fifteen. 
nd the Dog was informed as gently as 


<n + nate 


Ned discerned tracks in the white frost on the grass behind 
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barn. The whole Wilbur family followed fast on those mysterious tracks 


Old Whiteface’s Ghost 


By C. A. STEPHENS . 


Illustrated by Haroip SicHEL 


nee that nothing more could be done for 
im. 

And thereupon Khnoum turned to the 
Bull, hoping to find better appreciation of 
the great gift of earthly life that he was 
conferring upon his creatures. The Bull was 
busy, grazing. But he too looked up and 
bellowed, ‘‘Too long!” 

“But why?” questioned Khnoum. 

““My hoof has been split,’’ complained the 
Bull. “I have to gnaw my food off the hard 
earth and chew my cud all night long. The 
flies torment me sorely; and, worst of all, I 
foresee that Man is going to yoke the beasts 
of my kind, and plow with them, and prod 
their flanks with his sharp goad. Too long, 
O Khnoum. In mercy, cut my span of 
years to the same Jength as that of the Dog.” 

And this was done; and Khnoum turned 
to the Ass, who at once raised his frightful 
““Yee-haw! Yee-haw!” 

“You object, as usual,” said Khnoum. 
“You protest before anything has been 
done to you. But why should you not desire 
an abundant length of life?” 

“Why? Reason enough why!” brayed the 
Ass. “They are going to load me down with 
sacks. They are going to whip and flog me. 
I shall have to live off the thistles by the 
waysides. Take back, I pray you, take back 
twenty years.” 


“But you are a useful animal,” urged 
Khnoum. “The world needs you. You ask 
too great a boon.” 

Yet the Ass continued to bray and pray 
vociferously, and his lifetime was shortened 
to twenty-five years with permission to 
exceed this length when he could. Which he 
occasionally does. 

And now Khnoum turned to the Horse, 
who had been neighing and prancing about, 
pawing the earth and snorting in remon- 
strance. 

“Of what can you possibly complain?” 
Khnoum asked reproachfully. ‘‘I have done 
my best for you. I have clothed your neck 
with thunder. Among all the beasts of the 
field I have made you the handsomest and 
most beautiful.” 


ae O beautiful!’ whinnied the Horse. 
“They will ride me to war. They will 
leave me wounded on the battlefield. They 
will run races with me till I drop from 
fatigue. They will nail iron to my poor feet, 
and lash me with whips. They will harness 
me to heavy wagons and work me fifteen 
hours a day. I shall have spavins and ring- 
bones. Too long! Oh, I never can bear it 
forty years! Be merciful and take off thirty.” 
By this time Khnoum was both disturbed 
and discouraged. ‘“‘I thought my works were 








28 Ty. 


good and my creatures grateful,” he sighed. 
“This leaves me with many years to give 
to some one. Twenty-five from the ungrateful 
Dog, twenty-five from the Bull, fifteen from 
the Ass, and fifteen more from that ne’er- 
do-well, the Horse. Eighty years over! 
What’s to do with them?” And he went 
walking in search of Man. 

To his astonishment, before the question 
was fairly put to Man as it had been put 
to the beasts, Man shouted back: “Too 
short! Oh, give me more years!’’ 

“But why?” questioned Khnoum. “Are 
not forty enough?” 

“No, no!” cried Man. “Not half enough. 
I have so much to do. I have clothes to 
make and food to gather. I have a house to 
build, and a Woman to care for. By the 
way, no provision was made for her support. 
Was that overlooked, I wonder? It shouldn’t 
have been, for it takes a mort of fine things 
to keep her going. There’s no end of her 
wants. And there is a large family of 
Children to feed, bring up and educate. It 
can’t be done in forty years. I must have 
more!”’ 

And Khnoum said, “Very well. I will 
give you the twenty-five years I took from 
the Dog’s life. That makes sixty-five in all. 
You will probably be sorry, but that is your 
lookout. After making such ambitious plans 
for the future, you must face life as it comes.” 

“In that case,” Man replied hardily, 
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“sixty-five years is still too short. Give 
me more!” 

“Take then the fifteen years I took from 
the Ass,” Khnoum replied. ‘That gives you 
fourscore. You will get into trouble with 
those years from the Ass, but I give them 


to ° 

“Mine be the risk!” cried Man. ‘Give 
me still more.” 

“Here are fifteen I took from the Horse,” 
conceded Khnoum, with reluctance. ‘That 
makes ninety-five. But you are mad!” 

“Mad or not mad, give me the twenty- 
five years you took from the Bull,” de- 
manded Man. 

But Khnoum had turned away. “I will 
not do it,’’ came his voice. “If you want 
still more years, you must learn to be worthy 
of them.” 


O ends the fable. Yet the naturalist 
Buffon has hinted, and modern physi- 
cians dare to prophesy, that man will ere 
long get hold of the additional twenty-five 
years of life that he covets. 

Meanwhile, there is the story of old 
Whiteface to tell; the patriarchal horse 
that exceeded the ordinary age of horses 
by twenty years. He had advantages; he 
was country bred and lived among rural 
surroundings, thus escaping the hard 
pavements, noisome stables, stale hay and 
unhealthful excitements and temptations 
of city life. He was a handsome horse, 
moreover, a good worker, a smart trotter, 
fourteen hands high, chestnut in color, with 
a broad white face and two white stockings; 
amiable of disposition, too, and hence 
loved by the entire Wilbur family. 

This affection brought old Whiteface 
many a lump of sugar, many a nubbin of 
corn, and always a warm blanket in winter 
and a well-bedded stall. The horse pasture 
at the Wilbur farm was a breezy upland, 
where the grass grew fresh and sweet. 
There was also a spring of pure water at the 
foot of the hillside, and just beyond it half 
a dozen sugar maples offered pleasant shade 
on hot summer mornings. 

Often and often Ned Wilbur and some- 
times his sisters, Georgie and Elsie, came 
riding Whiteface to call on us young folks 
at the Old Squire’s place; at he was a 
favorite for picnics or evening parties near 
and far, since he would stand without 
hitching wherever he was left, either in the 
yard at home or at other places, even at the 
railway station, steam cars having no terrors 
for him. In short he was that intelligent, 
gentle, model horse an owner grows im- 
mensely fond of, and never parts with if he 
can help it. 

But tempus edax rerum, and, even as in 
the days of Horace, nor love nor piety can 
stay the onset of old age in man or beast. 
During the winter he was thirty-eight, old 
Whiteface had shown unmistakable signs 
of growing infirmity; and then one morning 
in April it was discovered that he was 
“‘down”’ in his stall and could not get up. 
What was worse, he seemed indisposed to 
try to do so. Oats were offered him, but 
he declined them silently. He gave up the 
long battle to live and accepted helplessness 
with composure. 

It was court week, and Farmer Wilbur 
was away from home, serving as a juryman 
at the shire town fifteen miles away; but 
Mrs. Wilbur sent for two neighbors to 
assist Ned; and not without difficulty, 
albeit there was abundant commiseration, 
old Whiteface was hoisted on a dray and 
hauled by slowly moving oxen to the borders 
of the woodland. Elsie and Georgie stood 
resignedly weeping, and even Ned covertly 
wiped away a tear; for that slow cortége 
from a New England farm meant but one 
thing—a helpless old animal would now 
have to be put out of the way as painlessly 
and as mercifully as possible. That is ever 
a sorrowful time at the farm where a faithful 
servitor has long endeared himself to every 
member of the family. No one of the house- 
hold can endure the thought of administer- 
ing the death stroke or firing the fatal shot, 
or even being present when it is done. Old 
Whiteface had indeed been so long and 
favorably known to all the neighbors that 
no one of them wanted to be his executioner. 
The grieving family therefore had recourse 
to a disreputable old fellow whom we may 
here call Robbins, living at the Corners, a 
mile away; and Robbins, having joined to 
himself a crony, named Moss, took what 
advantage he could of sentiment by de- 
manding the large sum of ten dollars for 
shooting and burying the old horse, stipulat- 
ing, too, that he was to have the horse’s 
we and the horseshoes off the animal’s 

eet. 


The Wilburs, however, indignantly re- 
fused to ratify or permit this latter sacrilege, 
and the cronies were finally induced to 
take a flat ten dollars without perquisites. 
In fact they were so elated over the prospect 
of easy money that, after loading a Spring- 
field musket, borrowing two shovels and 
imbibing a brace or two of drinks at the 
Corners grocery, they set off just at nightfall, 
with hilarity, on their ghoulish mission. 

The Wilburs saw them pass on their way 
toward the borders of the woods, but after- 
wards refrained from so much as looking in 
that direction. Presently, however, the 
heavy report of the musket told them but 
too certainly that all was over with poor 
old Whiteface. In further evidence of this, 
Robbins called on the following morning 
and collected the ten dollars. A few days 





later, too, Ned Wilbur, while gathering 
maple sap, steeled himself to approach and 
contemplate the heaped-up mound where 
old Whiteface was buried. In June we heard 
that Georgie and Elsie carried lilacs and 
roses to lay on the old horse’s grave, which 
sounds childish perhaps, and yet what 
better deserves such tributes of affection 
than a worthy life, whether lived by human 
beings or our humbler fellow creatures who 
have served us faithfully? 


ARM weather had now come on, and, 

according to farm custom, the long 
old barn at the Wilburs was set open at all 
its doors and windows, that the fresh breezes 
of summer might air out the foul odors and 
impurities of winter. Farmers thereabouts, 
too, were wont to keep their barns open for 
some time after the hay crop was stored, 
from a notion that pent-up gases from not 
fully cured hay attract lightning, and that 
this is the reason why so many barns are 
burned by thunderbolts. 

The Wilburs indeed did not close up their 
barn that season till as late as the first 
hard frosts of October; the aperture at the 
far end leading into the cellar beneath the 
old structure still gaped, and on the back- 
side the door to the horse stalls was still 
propped back. Both stalls were as yet 
unoccupied, no successor to Whiteface 
having yet been procured. 

Then on one of those chilly October 
mornings Georgie Wilbur, going out very 
early to feed an untimely cosset lamb, was 
astonished to hear a familiar low whicker 
and to see old Whiteface’s head protruding 
from the orifice in front of his manger— 
quite as he had formerly called to them to 
be fed of a morning! 

The light was still dim, but that was 
surely Whiteface, or his ghost! For an in- 


stant she stared; then, dropping the bottle 
of milk, she fled into the house, crying, 
“Old Whiteface is out in the barn!” 
“Oh, no,” her mother said. ‘‘That cannot 
” 


“But he is!.I saw him!” Georgie insisted. 
“He is in his stall.” She sat down, weak 
from agitation. . 

Thereupon Ned and Elsie ran to the 
barn, followed by their mother. But White- 
face was no longer in his stall, and after 
looking about they came back to laugh at 
Georgie, as did also Farmer Wilbur, who 
had just risen and now came to the kitchen 
for the milk pails. “Guess our little girl 
hasn’t fully waked up yet,” he jocosel 
observed to Georgie, and then went wit 
Ned to milk the cows at the barn. 

While thus employed they heard a noise 


Marking the approach of Ned 

and his father, old Whiteface 

whinnied reassuringly and 
came timidly to meet them 





in the barn cellar, and, thinking that some 
animal belonging to a neighbor had strayed 
in there through the open door, the farmer 
presently went round to investigate. The 
cellar was'a dark place, yet not so dark 
but that Wilbur discerned the outline of a 
horse with a white face, peering at him 
silently from out the obscurity. As he stood 
looking, the animal gave a low whicker as 
of recognition and moved toward him—and 
then Farmer Wilbur made for the house, 
ostensibly to fetch a lantern! 

“Martha, Martha!’’ he exclaimed to his 
wife. “I do believe old Whiteface is out 
there! I saw him in the barn cellar. Light 
the lantern!’ 

But when they all went out with the lan- 
tern, the place was empty; and all the farmer 
could say in turn was, ‘‘I certainly saw him 
or thought I did—and heard him, too!” 

“And so did I!’ declared Georgie. 

The Wilburs were not superstitious people. 
But one has to believe one’s eyes and ears; 
and immediately they began a more thor- 
ough search of the barn and other out- 
buildings. 

Nothing was found; but while questing 
about, just as the sun was peeping up, Ned 
discerned tracks in the white frost on the 
grass behind the barn, tracks like those of a 
horse, leading up to the back door, thence 
around to the cellar, and thence again 
leading off across the whitened field in the 
direction of the woods. It is always re- 
assuring to find that an apparition has left 
tracks; it adds a touch of reality to its 
presence, as proving at least that the phan- 
tom had feet... 

The whole Wilbur family followed fast on 
those tracks and at length sighted their old 
horse or the semblance of him in the edge of 
the woods, pottering about among the 
maples near the mound where Robbins and 


Moss had buried him, or said they had. 
“Oh, mother, he’s  poing back into his 
grave!” Elsie exclaimed in an awed whisper. 


(GRUESOME thought! Belief in ghosts 
dies hard! The Wilburs paused at a 
distance, bewildered for the moment. Such a 
strange thing! 

Of course, there have been plenty of ghosts 
up in the Old Farm country, and half the 
ghost stories about that oe por have never 
been set down in black and white. Exactly 
how many of these are authentic, it would 
be unsafe to say. Nevertheless, as long as 
there are young people, and dark nights, and 


‘good yarn-spinners, there will always be 


host stories. But not many of them actually 

ad a basis in fact. They are usually the 
result of somebody's vivid imagination. | 
never knew the Old Squire to tell one, how- 
ever, just for the sake of scaring the young 
people. He always said it wasn’t worth while 
scaring them, when what they needed most 
in the world was not to be frightened, but 
to be brave. 

I must return to old Whiteface, before I 
diverge too long! 

Then, observing that old Whiteface had 
gone on past his mound and was disappear- 
ing among the trees, Ned and his father 
followed slowly after, keeping the animal 
in sight, for a mile or more to an open tract 
on Lurvey’s Stream. Here at length they 
came close upon him grazing quietly in the 
frosted grasses. Marking their approach, he 
whinnied reassuringly and came timidly to 
meet them. His general appearance had 
changed; his coat appeared to have grown 
out longer; his mane and tail were a tangle 
of wild burs; and a bit of his left ear was 
gone; but there was no doubt it was old 
Whiteface; and only a word of welcome and 
encouragement was needed to induce him 
to accompany them home to his stall. 

Where he had been, or why, was'a mystery. 
Nevertheless Neighbor Wilbur went to 
look up Robbins and Moss and demand an 
explanation. He found them at Tibbett’s 
grocery; and, not being at par, morally, 
with the illustrious George Washington, 
both the cronies denied at first all knowledge 
of the phenomenon. 

“But the horse is back in my barn!” 
exclaimed Wilbur with rising indignation. 

Moss now looked at Robbins, Robbins at 
Moss, then both burst out haw-hawing 
boisterously. 

“You would better hand back that ten 
dollars!’ quoth Wilbur irately. 

“Sure we will, neighbor. Sure we will jest 
as soon as we can make a raise on the 
money,’ both promised exuberantly; yet 
every one thereabouts knew but too well 
what their promises were worth. 

Urged to tell the truth concerning the 
matter, they haw-hawed again; then each 
proceeded to do so after his own fashion, 
from which it transpired that after merci- 
fully bandaging old Whiteface’s eyes and 
digging his grave Robbins, now visibly 
exhilarated, fired the heavily charged 
musket point blank at the whorl of hair on 
the horse’s forehead, and made a clean miss 
of it but clipped off the tip of one ear. 
Whereat the hitherto helpless animal sud- 
denly bounded to his feet and galloped 
madly off into the woods. Perhaps the con- 
cussion had galvanized his brain and mus- 
cles and filled him with a fresh desire of 
life, or with eagerness to get away from his 
would-be executioners. 

Fearful of losing the ten dollars, the 
cronies reloaded the musket and gave chase 
for a mile or more, when the approach of 
night led them to abandon the pursuit. 
They did not believe the horse would ever 
come back; at least they hoped he wouldn't. 
So, returning, they filled the grave and 
rounded up the mound naturally. Waiting 
till next day, they collected the fee and kept 
quiet. . 

What Whiteface’s ideas of it were, if he 
had any, there is of course no means of 
ascertaining. Perhaps he felt that he had 
been abandoned and outraged by all those 
he had loved and served. 

What he did was to betake himself to 
those natural meadows in the wilderness, 
far up Lurvey’s Stream, and there to so- 
journ throughout the warm season till the 
onset of chilly nights in October filled him 
with a desire for his warm stall and daily 
provender. Timidly he then made his way 
home to the barn. 

Apparently the summer of wild grasses 
and leisure from farm work had wrought a 
happy change in the old horse’s health and 
spirits. He seemed quite well again and in 
point of fact did a fair stroke of business 
at the Wilburs’ for nearly three years longer. 
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Then Hale ran for the take-off and gathered 
himself in the air for what he resolved should 


be the best jump that he had ever made 


FTER luncheon, Jack Baldwin, the 
hammer thrower, and Steve Wins- 
low, the hurdler, and Tom Clinton, 
the pole vaulter, walked from the 

Varsity Club, where as members of the 
Harvard Track Team they took their meals, 
across the college yard to Baldwin’s room on 
the first floor of Holworthy. It was a favorite 
resort for Baldwin’s friends, for not only was 
it most accessible but also it was furnished 
with more comfortable chairs, sofa and 
window seats than were to be found in most 
college rooms. Winslow stretched his long 
legs out on the sofa, Clinton lay on his back 
on a window seat with his feet propped 
against the wall ‘higher than his head, and 
Baldwin disposed his massive hulk in a 
capacious: armchair which must have been 
built, Winslow remarked, ‘‘especially for him 
or some other elephant.” a 

Against one wall of the study, between the 
two curtained doorways that led into Bald- 
Win’s bedroom ‘and: that of Frank Hale, his 
roommate, stood a large cabinet filled with 
silver or silver-plated cups, vases, platters, 
boxes; on the mantelpiece there was a similar 
array of trophies. 

“| wish I were as sure of adding to my 
collection of junk next Saturday as you are, 
Jack,” Winslow remarked. 

_ “Same here,” said Clinton. ‘“‘But I guess 
it will be only Jack who will add to the 
follection in this room.” 

“Frank jumped twenty-two feet, eleven 
and a half inches yesterday,” Baldwin re- 
plied in mild protest. “That might put him 
in first place.” 

“Did you ever know him to come through 
when anything depended on him?” Clinton 
asked. 

“That's a bit rough,” said the big hammer 
thrower. 

“But did you?” persisted Clinton. ‘You 
temember what hopes we had of him on the 
freshman track team. He outjumped every- 

y in practice. But when we went down to 

New Haven he lost his nerve completely— 
Overstepped the take-off twice out of his 
three tries—couldn’t even take third place.” 

“He's older now.” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe he has any more 
nerve,” said Winslow. ‘‘Tom’s right about 
him; he’s a whizz up to the point where he 
my a to be a whizzbang, and then he’s just 
a dud.” 

_“A good many of those cups belong to 
him.” Baldwin waved his huge hand toward 
the cabinet of trophies. 

Won at prep school though. And in 


Lack 


handicap events probably. I like Frank; he’s 
attractive and all that, but when you most 
want to count on him he fails you.”” Winslow 
made himself more comfortable by shoving 
another cushion under his head and then 
continued: ‘‘He and I ought to have won the 
doubles in the tennis tournament last fall. 
We had the score 5-4 and 40-15 on the Scott 
brothers in the finals; Frank was serving. 
At 40-15 he made a double fault; then he 
smashed an easy lob into the net, and the 
score was deuce. The next two points the 
Scotts lobbed to him,—not awfully good 
lobs at that,—and he smashed the ball out 
both times. That made it 5 all. I made my 
share of mistakes the next two games, but 
the Scotts knew that Frank was demoralized 
and kept playing at him, and they took the 
set, 7-5, and the match. He has no courage in 
a crisis.” 

“No, and not too much at any time.” 
Clinton, the pole vaulter, pushed his feet a 
little higher up the wall. ‘‘Down at Buz- 
zard’s Bay, where his family and mine go for 
the summer, there’s a pier about eight feet 
above.the water at high tide that you can 
dive from, and there’s also a raft with a 
diving platform thirty feet high. Frank’s a 
perfectly good swimmer and diver, but he 
was never willing to try a high dive—even 
though little kids would do it. He would 
make beautiful dives from the pier, and that 
would satisfy him.” 

“Why should you blame a fellow for not 
being ambitious in every direction?” de- 
manded Baldwin. ‘‘Frank’s specialty is 
broad jumping, not high diving or pole 
vaulting.” 

“That’s all right—if he’ll only show up as 
he should in his specialty,’’ said Winslow. 
“But he won’t.” 

“You fellows make me tired.”’ The giant 
in the big armchair rumbled his disapproval. 
“You've got no faith in anybody but your- 
selves.” 

“Oh, yes we have. We'll bet on you al- 
ways, Jack.” 

“‘Perhaps Frank hasn’t enough self-con- 
fidence,”’ Baldwin continued. ‘‘But when he 
once beats a first-class man on even terms 
he’ll become pretty nearly a world beater.”’ 

“TI hope he’ll do it on Saturday,” said 
Clinton. ‘‘Yale’s got two first-class men in 
the broad jump.” 

“‘Well,”” observed Baldwin drily, “you 
fellows will have work enough cut out for you 
in your own events so that you needn’t 
worry too much about what happens in the 
broad jump.” 


of Faith 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


Illustrated by CourtNEY ALLEN 


Winslow laughed and said, ‘‘We got what 
was coming to us, Tom.” 

“Of course,” said Clinton apologetically, 
“T like Frank; he’s a good fellow. But that 
doesn’t make him a winner.” 


HE curtain hanging across the doorway 

to one of the rooms was drawn aside, 
and Frank Hale, coatless and in his stocking 
feet, appeared. With his dark hair tousled 
and his necktie twisted round under one ear 
and his mouth drawn up at one corner in a 
half humorous, half deprecating expression, 
he truly did not have the look of ‘‘a winner.” 

“They say that listeners never hear good 
of themselves,” he said. “I suppose I was 
lucky not to hear worse.” 

“If I’d suspected you were in there, you’d 
have heard a lot worse,”’ remarked Winslow. 
“And I'll say now it was a rotten trick for 
you to let us go on without knowing you 
were listening.” 

“Perhaps it was. But I thought I might 
get some useful hints.” 

“T doubt if what you heard helped you 
much,” said Clinton. 

“Perhaps not. But I could do a pretty 
good broad jump right now if I had you and 
Steve laid out in front of me to land on.” 

“That’s an idea,” said Baldwin. ‘‘Steve, 
next Saturday you and Tom lie down 
twenty-four feet from the take-off when 
Frank is about to jump; that will give him 
something to shoot at.” 

“The referee wouldn’t allow it,” said 
Winslow. ‘‘Otherwise we'd be delighted.” 

“‘What’s the idea, going to bed in the mid- 
dle of the day?” Clinton asked. 

“The trainer advised me to take a nap 
after lunch. This is the first day I’ve tried 
1 

“Hereafter when we come in and want to 
talk you over we'll always look into your 
bedroom first,” said Winslow. ‘‘You’d bet- 
ter go back to your nap now. Don’t let our 
remarks worry you.” 

But after Clinton and Winslow had de- 
parted, Hale did not go back to his nap. He 
stretched himself out on the sofa that Wins- 
low had vacated and with his hands clasped 
under his head looked at Baldwin. 

“Jack,” he said, ‘‘what would you 
advise?”’ 

“T don’t know. What do you mean?” 

“Those fellows were right about me, of 
course. As long as you can kid yourself into 
believing that nobody but yourself is aware 
of your weaknesses you can go along and not 
mind them too much. But when you find 


that your friends are discussing them—why 
then a fellow has got to do something.” 

“You shouldn’t feel so cut up over what 
Tom and Steve said.” 

“I’m not especially cut up over it. They 
only said exactly what I’ve known about 
myself. You were mighty good to stand up 
for me, Jack. I wish I could show your faith 
in me isn’t misplaced.” 

“‘Lack of nerve isn’t always a thing to be 
ashamed of. Often a fellow who’s troubled by 
it has some compensating gifts or sensitive- 
ness. 

“I’m not aware of any compensations, and 
I’m thoroughly ashamed of my lack of nerve. 
They talked about the way I went to pieces 
in the tennis tournament, and the way I 
funked the high dive. It’s perfectly true. I 
was so anxious not to have my partner lose 
through my poor playing that my muscles 
got all tight instead of feeling easy and free 
—and then of course my game became feeble 
and uncertain. As for high diving, I simply 
am a coward about it—just as I would be 
about scaling mountain cliffs, or going up in 
an airplane, or working on the roof of a tall 
building. Somehow, now that I’ve found I 
lack nerve in such ways, it’s made me dis- 
trust myself in others, and I’ve begun to 
worry for fear of making a poor showing in 
the broad jump on Saturday. The thought 
of doing poorly before that crowd sort of 
paralyzes me.” ; 

“Don’t think of the crowd. They’re 
usually bored by the broad jump anyway.” 

“Yes, I try to keep that encouraging 
thought in mind. But just the same I know 
that all the members of the team will be 
scrutinizing my performance and watching 
to see me ‘crack,’ just as Tom and Steve 
said. And the very thought makes me sure 
that when the time comes my muscles will 
tighten up and refuse to serve me, just as in 
the crisis of the tennis match.” 

Baldwin passed his huge hand over his 
thick brown hair while with knitted brows he 
meditated on his roommate’s difficulties. 

“You remember that Tennyson said 
something about how men may rise on their 
dead selves as stepping stones to higher 
things,” he observed at last. 

“That doesn’t help me much.” 

“No.” Baldwin grinned. “I was just 
thinking that perhaps you had hit on a bet- 
ter formula for your case when you told 
those fellows how well you could jump if you 
only had them to land on.” 

“T don’t get what you're driving at.” 

“You won’t really think so much about 
the crowd up in the grandstand if you see 
three or four of your friends lined up right 
by the jump to keep tabs on you. Especially 
the two who showed they had no confidence 
in you. That will put real fight into your 
heart.” 

“It isn’t so much that I need to have more 
fight put into my heart; at least I don’t 
think it’s that. I begin to worry—about over- 
stepping at the take-off, and about falling 
back after the jump;and, thinkingand worry- 
ing about such things, | don’t seem able to 
do my best.” 

“Yes. What you need is a stimulus that 
will chase your worries out of you and set 
you up on your toes at the last minute. 
Having three friends on the spot, two of 
them lacking in faith and one of them strong 
for you—you'll jump like a kangaroo.” 

“I wonder,” said Hale doubtfully. 

“T don’t. Just think of the commiserating 
‘I told you so’ expression on their faces if you 
don’t do well. Just think how they'll fall on 
your neck and say they were all wrong if you 
do. And then the satisfaction on my own 
honest countenance when you make the 
winning jump! Sure, we three will be an 
inspiration to you.” 

“I don’t know about the three of you, but 
you ought to be that, just you yourself.” 
Hale rose from the sofa and, seizing Bald- 
win’s thick arm with both hands, tried with- 
out success to make a dent in his biceps. 
‘All right; you have Tom and Steve on deck, 
and I'll grit my teeth and show them I’m 
the human projectile.” 


ii was possible for Baldwin to arrange that 
he and Clinton and Winslow should all be 
close-up spectators of the broad jump, for that 
event was not scheduled to begin until after 
the pole vault, the 220-yard hurdles and the 
hammer throw had been finished. Waiting in 
the Locker Building for his name to be 
called, Hale lay relaxed on a bench and 
received the news of the various contests. 
He saw fellow members of the team go out 
pale, eager, determined; he saw them a few 
minutes later come in flushed and breathing 
hard, elated or dejected. The fortunes of the 
day were fluctuating; now Harvard led by a 
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few points, and now Yale. Jack Baldwin's 
winning of first place in the hammer throw 
put Harvard ahead by two points; Vincent 
of Yale won the 220-yard hurdles, Steve 
Winslow coming in second, with a Harvard 
man and a Yale man tied for third; then the 
score was tied. 

The call came for the broad jumpers; 
within a few moments Hale and the two 
other Harvard competitors, Wright and 
Henderson, were walking together across the 
turf toward the green oval of the Stadium. 
In their bright-colored wrappers they were a 
garish trio, Hale in red, Wright in green and 
Henderson in blue; the three Yale contest- 
ants who were proceeding a few feet in ad- 
vance of them were more soberly attired, in 
browns and grays. 

“That fellow in the middle is Nolan;” 
said Wright. “He doesn’t look very terrify- 


ing. 

“Not from the rear view.” Hale admitted 
to himself, however, that the Yale star 
broad jumper was a compact, well: set-up 
fellow and that the confidence shown in his 
springing step was disquieting. 

The Harvard trio arrived upon the oval 
just as a pole vaulter at the farther end, 
wearing a blue band across his shirt, soared 
and shot over the crossbar, high above the 
heads of the officials grouped: beside it. He 
fell in a heap in the dirt, but sprang up 
lightly while the spectators were still ap- 
»_ ane his performance. 

Drawing nearer, Hale saw that the only 
remaining contestant in the pole vault was 
Tom Clinton. Hale and his two companions 
joined the other track men in wrappers who 
stood watching while Clinton with his pole 
measured the height of the crossbar. He had 
to stand on tiptoe to reach it. 

‘He's tried twice and failed,’”’ said Wins- 
low, who was among those standing near and 
who now came up to Hale. ‘‘Simpson, the 
Eli, got over on his third attempt. Tom’s 
done eleven feet three in practice; he ought 
at least to tie him.” 

Meade, the coach, stood just beyond 
Winslow, his eyes fixed anxiously on Clinton 
as he prepared for his last effort to clear the 
bar. Hale felt that Meade in his calculations 
had counted on Clinton to win first place— 
or at least to tie for it. His failure now would 
be a serious blow to Harvard's chances of 
winning the meet. 

Starting at a lope, Clinton suddenly in- 
creased his speed, planted his pole, and 
swung himself up and up, then with a con- 
vulsive movement shot his legs straight out, 
higher than his body, and, thrusting away 
from his pole, gave to his flight the best 
possible impetus. But it was not quite 
sufficient; his shoulder scraped the crossbar 
and brought it down rattling as he fell in a 
heap in the soft earth. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 4 


HE morning after the receipt of the 

mysterious letter Shiner got his crew 

together and under solemn vows of 

secrecy revealed its contents. He 
cautioned them to be very careful in every- 
thing they did and said and to go about this 
very serious business with the greatest cau- 
tion. They were ordered to be ready at a 
moment's notice to answer the call of their 
commander and to report at the Panther 
whenever he was ready for them. 

Shiner’s next move was to consult Joe. He 
found him as usual at work in the stable, and 
under a vow of secrecy he told Joe of the 
letter. Joe listened with interest to Shiner’s 
recital and slapped his knee and thighs. 

“‘Ha, skipper, now you're up against the 
real thing; now you have a chance to show 
what there is in you. This scoundrel is 
probably only making fun of you; but it 
shows one thing, and that is that he is in 
these parts and that there has been some 
trouble. Perhaps his pal, the photographer, 
has gone back on him and he thinks the only 
way out of his trouble is to restore the money 
without getting caught himself. Now don’t 
forget that there are two very important 
things to do. One is to get the money, and 
the other is to get Miller; and I am with you 
in anything that you try to do. This finger of 
mine is still sore, and it reminds me every 
minute of Miller; and I have a score to settle 
with him myself. Now get your band togeth- 
er, and we will see what can be done.” 

That afternoon Shiner gathered his crew, 
and they reported to a man. But for some 
reason there was a little less enthusiasm 
after he had made his report. Some of the 
boys felt that it was a thing that should be 
carried on by the local authorities, and that 


He picked himself up, looking crestfallen. 
Meade’s expression was one of chagrin, and 
both Hale and Winslow heard him remark to 
Webster, the captain of the team, ‘Pity 
some of our fellows haven't been able to do 
today what they’ve sometimes done in 
practice.” 

The comment gave Hale an odd sense of 
comfort. It was helpful to know that, if he 
failed to do his best, he shouldn’t be alone in 
disappointing the coach; it was more helpful 
still to resolve that he shouldn’t add to the 
disappointments. 

Thsendh a megaphone the announcer was 
shouting to the throng of spectators in the 





** Pity some of our fellows haven't been 
able to do today what they've sometimes 
done in practice,’ remarked the coach 


Stadium seats: “Pole vault, first place, 
Simpson, Yale; height, eleven feet, one inch. 
Second place, Clinton, Harvard, eleven feet. 
Third ot xz Morris, Yale, ten feet, nine and 
one half inches.” 

Clinton had put on his wrapper and 
joined the group of Harvard athletes in 
which Baldwin, Winslow and Hale were 
standing. 

“Hard luck,” Baldwin said to him. 

“T don’t know why I couldn’t make it,” 
Clinton mumbled in reply. 
- “If Frank here wins his event, you and I 
will have to stand hima dinner this evening,”’ 
said Winslow. 

“That's fair enough. Go to it, Frank.” 

Clinton’s own disappointment was so 
great that his utterance was perfunctory 
rather than hearty and did not in the least 
disguise his lack of faith in Hale’s ability. 

Goodrich of Yale led off in the broad- 
jumping contest; Hale, following Nolan, was 
the last to jump. While he waited for his 


The Last 


turn, Clinton and Winslow stood with him. 
and Baldwin reported to him the distance 
that each of his competitors had reached. It 
was discouraging news that he brought 
immediately after Nolan’s first effort. 
“Twenty-three feet, one inch.’’ That was 
three inches farther than any of the others 
had jumped, and only once in practice had 
Hale attained such a distance. 

“Tough luck, Frank, to have to go up 
against that right off,”’ said Winslow. 


ALE heard his name called. He threw off 
his wrapper and took his place at the 
starting point; then with three or four short 
quick steps and a sudden run he made for the 
take-off, struck it just right, and + sg As 
he landed, he scrambled forward, then stood 
by while the measurers stretched their tape. 
“Twenty-two feet, nine inches.” 

Hale walked to one side, disappointed. Of 
the six contenders he was only fourth best on 
the first round. And on the second round 
Goodrich of Yale surpassed the best jump of 
any Harvard man by half an inch and went 


‘into second place, which on the first round 


had fallen to Wright of Harvard. Nolan fell 


- a little short of his own first effort, but Hale 


jumped twenty-two feet, eleven and a 
quarter inches, and by that gain moved past 
Wright and temporarily into third place. 

" boy!”’ exclaimed Baldwin. ‘‘Now 
you're getting into your stride; the third 
try’s the one!”’ 

On the track the 220-yard dash was about 
to start; the spectators in the Stadium seats, 
unable to determine accurately what was 
happening in the broad jump, were giving 
their attention to the preparations for the 
race. The starter’s pistol sounded just as 
Goodrich completed his third jump, beating 
Hale’s by a quarter of an inch. Indifferent 
apparently to both the shouting of the 
spectators as the runners rounded the turn 
and to the outcome of the race, Wright made 
his final effort, but failed by an inch of 
equaling the distance that the Yale man had 
just attained. 

Meanwhile Hale and Nolan and all the 
others of the group hurried to the edge of the 
track to see the finish of the race. A Yale 
man was in the lead, hard pressed by two 
Harvard runners who were being ‘vocifer- 
ously implored by the crowd to pass him; he 
had s and stamina enough, however, to 
hold his. place and to cross the line inches 
ahead of the first Harvard runner, who beat 
his teammate by less than a foot. 

“Peach of a race!’’ exclaimed Winslow. 
“But one more point for Yale!” 

“Yes, and they’ll get seven more in the 
broad jump!’ said Clinton. 

The remark reached Hale’s ears. 

“They will not. And I'll get that point 
back for Harvard,” he declared. 


Cruise of 


the Panther 
By MACGREGOR JENKINS 


Illustrated by Duptey G. SumMERs 


they ought not to interfere. This incensed 
Shiner, because he saw a splendid chance to 
justify the existence of the Panther and to 
put to everlasting shame the outsiders who 
still jeered at the Panther and made fun of 
its crew. Those wretched outsiders who had 
represented the Indians in the pageant were 
still as jealous of the Panther as they had 
been all along. Joe was called in during his 
noon hour and seemed greatly impressed 
with the seriousness of their undertaking. 
He cautioned the boys against saying any- 
thing to any of the authorities of the town. 

‘They will only mix the whole thing up,” 
he said. ‘‘This wretched Miller thinks that 
he can make fun of you fellows, and it’s up 
to you to show him that you've got the real 
stuff, and that you can handle the whole 
thing yourselves,” 

This all led to a long discussion as to ways 
and means. The boys, such as were eager for 
the enterprise, wanted to start at once, but 
Joe cautioned them against doing that. 

“There’s no use in going down there in 
broad daylight,” he said. “If Miller is about 
he will be watching, and he will have a 
chance to see you. The only way to do this 
thing is to go down there tonight, quietly 
by ones and twos. We will surround the mill, 








Shiner’s astonished eyes fell upon another 
bit of paper hanging from a nail 


and a picked gang will go in and make a 
careful search. I don’t want Miller to know 
by any chance that I am mixed up in this 
thing. He recognized me the night that I 
tried to catch him, and he will be on the 








“That’s the boy!’’ Baldwin squeezed his 
arm. 

“What was that?” Clinton smiled. “I 
didn’t quite hear.” 

Baldwin gave Clinton an angry look. And 
for one moment Hale wished he had withheld 
what was all too likely to prove a foolish 
boast. Then as he turned to watch Taylor of 
Yale make his last jump, he thought of the 
satisfaction it would now be to dine at 
Clinton’s expense that evening. Into his 
eyes came the gleam of a hardening re- 


solve. 

Taylor failed on his third jump to qualify 
for a place; and Henderson of Harvard on 
his third effort overstepped the take-off and 
likewise failed to qualify. 

Then Nolan stepped out for his last try. 
see -_ with the speed of a sprinter and 
eaped. 

“Twenty-three feet, two and one quarter 
inches,”’ announced the measurer. 

Hale threw off his wrapper and stood at 
his aa mark. He glanced at the group 
of those who were waiting and watching; he 
saw the coach, who had remarked, “Pity 
they can’t do today as well as they’ye done 
in practice”; he saw Clinton, who had asked 
satirically, ‘‘What was that? I didn’t quite 
hear.” Then he ran for the take-off and, 
leaping out, — himself in air for what 
he was resolved should be the best jump 
that he had ever made; as he struck the earth 
he flung himself forward; the measurers 
stretched their tape; the group of Harvard 
and Yale men crowded close in anxiety. 

“Twenty-three feet, two and seven-eighths 
inches,” called the measurers. 


THE Harvard men in the group shouted; 
Meade, the coach, put his arm around 
Hale's shoulders and cried, ‘Two and a half 
inches better than you ever did before!” 

Winslow and Clinton and Baldwin es- 
corted Hale from the field. 

“IT don't believe.you’d have done any 
better if you’d had Tom and me laid out for 
you to land on,”’ said Winslow. 

“TI might,” Hale answered, ‘‘especially if 
it had been Tom.” 

“T admit one thing,’’ Clinton said. “After 
making the best jump of your life, you're 
entitled ,to the best dinner you. ever ate. 
That right, Steve?’’ 

‘“‘Sure. And, seeing you won your event, 
Jack, we'll invite you to join us, free of 
charge.” 

“I'll come,”’ said Baldwin. “‘I have some 
appetite.” 

Clinton groaned. ‘‘Steve, you're reckless, 
asking such a gross feeder. This evening will 
cost us money.” 

“It should,” said Baldwin serenely. “You 
para to be punished for your lack of 

aith.” 


lookout for me. You boys go ahead, and I 
will join you. Follow out my instructions 


absolutely; don’t say a word about it toany- © 


, and, skipper, you and your men be 
ready at eight o'clock tonight.” 

Joe left them, and a sense of awful respon- 
sibility fell upon the boys. They discussed 
the whole thing in hushed whispers and 
worked out every detail of their approach 


to the mill, their method of surrounding it, ' 


the chosen ones who would go in, and the 
method of search to be used. Shiner insisted 
that they undertake their mission in their 
pirate costumes, armed as heavily as possible 
and prepared to meet stout resistance if 
necessary. . _ 
Peeler, Crab and Shiner were in a high 
state of excitement. It was just the sort of 
enterprise that appealed to them. They 
immediately assumed their most piratical 
manner, issued whispered orders between 
clenched teeth and insisted upon receiving 
instant and silent obedience from their men. 
They remained the entire afternoon at the 
Panther, perfecting details, and at the last 


moment Shiner issued orders that in addition — 


to their usual pirate weapons they should 
carry baseball bats or any other convenient 
—— which they could find. 

The boys went their several ways to home 
and to supper, and there were parents that 
night who looked with anxiety at the feverish 
cheeks and snapping eyes of their sons as 
they struggled manfully to eat a scanty sup- 
per. More than one household raised ques- 


tions as to what could be afoot, and many a 


mother knew by instinct that something 
tremendous import was impending. 


HINER could scarcely struggle through 
supper, and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment he rushed from the house to the Pan- 
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ther. Here he placed in readiness everything 
that was to be needed for the evening. He 
made a hasty visit to Joe and found him 
sitting calmly in the harness room polishing 
bits. He was very composed, but apparently 
eager to finish his work and be ready for the 
evening’s enterprise. 

“The doctor wants his buggy. washed 
tonight, Shiner, but I’ll get it done just as 
soon as I can, and I’ll meet you at the mill. 
If you don’t see me, don’t bother. I will be 
there, and I will make myself known to you 
at the proper time. Now don’t come over 
here again. I don’t want anybody to suspect 
that you and I are undertaking anything 
this evening. You get your crowd together 
and leave the Panther at half past eight. It 
will be fairly dark by that time. Don’t carry 
any lanterns—they will be seen and will 
betray our presence. Take a couple of un- 
lighted lanterns with you, and if you need 
them inside the mill light them; but don’t 
carry them around outside.” 

Shiner was accustomed to discipline, and 
he recognized the tone of authority in Joe’s 
voice.:He went back to the Panther and 
waited nervously for his crew to arrive. At 
a few. minutes before eight he went to his 
cabin to put on his pirate costume. It was 
quite dark, and in order to find his things it 
was necessary to light a lantern which hung 
from one of the rafters. As he did’so and the 
flickering light filled the tiny closet, his 
astonished eyes fell upon another bit of 
paper hanging loosely from a nail in the wall. 
On it was written in the same characters as 
appeared in the astonishing letter found by 
Crab the following words: 


“Third plank from the southwest corner, 
second floor.” 


Beneath it once more was Miller’s signa- 
ture, a left-hand print with the second finger 
missing. 

The blood leaped through Shiner’s veins. 
Here was another clue! Evidently Miller 
was determined in some curious way to help 
them find the treasure. Shiner hastily donned 
his uniform, not forgetting to bind the red 
handkerchief securely around his head, 
and he tucked into his belt in addition 
to his sword a _ three-foot length of iron 

ipe. 
PThe crew assembled, and in the half light 
of the Panther’s main deck the second letter 
from Miller was read to them. They crowded 
about to look at it with bulging eyes. Shiner 
had noticed that there were a few defections 
from his crew. Three or four of them had 
found important engagements awaiting them 
at home; one or two had sent excuses to 
their skipper, but more had absented them- 
selves without any explanation. It is only 
fair to say that even in so stout-hearted a 
gathering when Shiner read this second letter 
there were several who began to doubt the 
wisdom of their bearing a part in what now 
promised to bea very hazardous undertaking. 
Their uncertainty was communicated to 
some of the other boys, and Shiner instantly 
felt his crew drifting from him. He leaped 
to the top of a barrel, and, holding the letter 
in one hand, he made an impassioned appeal 
to his men. 

“Men,” he said, ‘‘we have sailed the high 
seas together; we have met many hardships; 
and we have never faltered. We plotted and 
planned. and accomplished the capture of 
that miserable scoundrel, Joe, who used to 
poke fun at us. He is now humbled and has 
become our friend. We have made many a 
stout: saaman walk the plank, and your 
officers have always felt that you men were 
behind us to the limit. Our town has been 
made the victim of a cowardly swindle. The 
man who did it for some strange reason is 
back among us unknown to anyone. He is 
doing one of two things; he is either trying'in 
some curious way to restore the money 
through us or he is making game of us and 
taunting us. If he is making an honest effort 
to return the money, we must not falter; we 
must, find it if it is possible. And if he is 
trying to deceive us, we must administer the 
punishment which he deserves. If there is 
any man here who wants to turn back before 
We start on this enterprise, let him say so 
now. We don’t want anybody deserting us 
at a critical moment. If you are not game to 
Stay with us through thick and thin, quit 
now before it is too late.” 

Shiner’s enthusiasm helped arouse their 

Tooping spirits, and they all acclaimed him 
again their dauntless leader and swore on 
ther swords to follow him through to the 

itter end. 

“You wait here,” Shiner cried. “I will be 

ck in a moment.” 

e dashed to Doctor Smith’s barn with 
the letter in hand to tell this latest bit of 


news to Joe. But 
Joe was nowhere to 
be found. 

“Ah,” thought 
Shiner. “He is on his 
way to the mill—the 
good old scout; he 
will turn up without 
fail, and I will show 
him the letter 
there.” 

While Shiner’s 
impassioned address 
to his men had 
served to arouse 
their enthusiasm, it 
had also. served to 
bring his to the boil- 
ing point. But as he 
made his way back 
from Doctor Smith’s 
deserted barn, as he 
looked up at the 
silent stars. and 
peered through the 
heavy shadows of 
the elm-lined street, 
somehow the fact 
that Joe with his 
thin, sinewy, tat- 
tooed arms was 
back of him and was 
going. to meet him 
at the mill and 
could be relied 
upon to help was a 
great comfort to the 
pirate chief. 


HE rejoined his 
men, and 
silently by ones and 
twos: they disap- 
peared into the 
darkness. Peeler, 
Crab and Shiner 
started first; dodg- 
ing through the 
shadows by back 
alleys and through 
orchards, they came 
out on the Lanes- 
boro Road well be- 
yond the limits of 
the village. It was 
very dark and very 
still as they walked 
along the dusty 
highway. They did 
not have much to 
say; each one was 
busy with his own 
thoughts. Peeler 
carried an unlighted 
lantern and Crab 
another. As they 
approached the mill, they left the high- 
way, silently climbing the rail fence beside 
the road and dropping into the high standing 
grass. They made their way slowly to the 
mill and placed the lanterns inside the door; 
they then sat down in the deep shadow of a 
ruined wall and waited for their followers. 

It seemed a long time before the first 
detachment of two boys appeared through 
the darkness. They were posted in accord- 
ance with Shiner’s well-arranged plans, and 
then they all waited. Presently two more 
appeared, and these were put in their places. 
Then the minutes passed, and to Shiner’s 
utter dismay none of the rest appeared. 
There were whispered conferences, and 
scouts were sent out to try to locate them, 
but time passed, and not another member of 
the crew of the Panther put in an appearance. 

Shiner ‘was beside himself with rage. He 
paced nervously back and forth and gloomily 
fingered the pipe tucked into his belt. He 
vowed all sorts of vengeance upon these 
cravens who had failed him in the great test. 
Presently away off in the village the town 
clock solemnly rang a single stroke, marking 
the half hour. 

It was the hour for action. The circle of 
guards around the mill was impossible. 
Shiner called in the four faithful members of 
his crew, and with Crab and Peeler this little 
group of seven made their way silently into 
the dark mill. They carefully made their way 
to the second story, and here they were 
wrapped in utter darkness. 

They lighted the two lanterns and crept 
stealthily forward. Shiner, with the myste- 
rious letter in his hand, found the southwest 
corner of the building and on hands and 
knees inspected the dust-covered floor. 
There was no trace of any change—the dust 
lay thick and undisturbed. He found the 
third plank from the corner and silently 
beckoned his men around him. They had 


brought a crowbar, and with this they began 
to pry the heavy plank from the rafters 
beneath it. The sharp crack of the timber 
made their nerves tingle and only increased 
the stillness that followed. The lanterns set 
on the floor near them threw a circle of light 
before them as they worked. They plied the 
crowbar manfully, but the old mill was built 
firmly, and it resisted their combined efforts. 

They were eagerly bent on their work 
when suddenly there rang through the build- 
ing an unearthly yell. The boys dropped the 
crowbar and sprang back from the circle of 
light. The yell was followed by a crash, and 
from a yawning hole in the floor above there 
descended a hideous figure clothed in some 
strange tropical garb of woven straw. The 
man’s y, naked above the waist, was 
black as ebony and his face distorted in a 
hideous grimace. The boys, with nerves taut 
from the excitement of the evening, did not 
wait to appraise this strange visitor, but with 
one accord leaped for an exit from the build- 
ing. They disappeared like magic as they 
tumbled out of windows and down stair- 
ways—any way to get out into the peace and 
quiet and safety of the outdoors. 

As each boy strained forward in a mad 
struggle to get out into the bright open air, 
he felt as if something dreadful were chasing 
him—at his very heels. Crab half expected 
to feel a bullet burn its way into his back. 
Peeler thought of ghosts, demons, wild men 
of Borneo. 

Shiner had shared their fright with them, 
but the piece of pipe in his belt had tripped 
him as he sprang. He fell flat upon the floor 
and rolled himself as far under the eaves as 
he could. The figure which had so strangely 
appeared followed the fleeing boys, . but 
Shiner’s quick eye detected something famil- 
iar as their strange visitor picked up the lan- 
terns and disappeared, leaving him alone in 
the darkness. 





From a yawning hole there descended a hideous figure clothed in some strange tropical garb 


The light from the lanterns shone brightly 
on the arm of the visitor, and Shiner saw to 
his astonishment beneath a nicely applied 
coat of grease the familiar mermaid, dolphin 
and pair of anchors which adorned only one 
arm in the village—and that was the arm of 
Joe, the traitor to the cause. 


GPUNER lay very still in the darkness, He. 
was a dejected and miserable boy, He 
could hear Joe shouting and laughing some- 
where in the distance, and what was still 
worse, he could hear the derisive shouts of 
the Indians who were reveling in the dis- 
comfiture of their hated rivals, the pirates. 

Shiner would have felt still worse could 
he have seen the tableau being enacted 
outside. On leaving the mill, Joe had put 
on a long slicker that covered his grotesque 
costume; he had in some way captured both 
Crab and Peeler, and he was now headed 
for the village with a discomfited pirate held 
firmly by each sinewy hand. The Indians 
were exulting in this humiliating spectacle. 

It was not so much the failure of this 
expedition to get the treasure that dis-. 
tressed Shiner as it was the humiliation that 
he should have allowed Joe to play this 
elaborate trick on him. He saw the whole 
thing plainly now. Joe’s calmness after his 
capture was a mere blind; he had plotted 
revenge all along—the curious straw for 
the mare that ate her bedding, the finger of 
his left hand elaborately wrapped up so. 
that it would not appear in the hand prints 
which he made with Doctor Smith’s axle 
grease, his luring of the boys to the mill, 
the defection of some of his own crew, and 
the undignified spectacle of his pirate band 
scuttling out of the building. And now the 
realization that the captain of the Panther 
was lying humiliated in the dust, alone and 
deserted, was the crowning bitterness. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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cCLAREN’S crews came down Otter 

Stream a hundred and fifty strong. 

They guided the leaping logs 

through the reaches of the noisy 

river that swirled and boiled in the rush of 

the spring freshet, through long rips and 

roaring gorges toward the broad, deep pool 

below Pequois Dam, where Otter Stream 

and the West Branch merged in the Abol. 

And down the West Branch of Abol came 

Donovan's howling two hundred lumber- 
jacks. 

This was before the days of log-driving 
associations that make the work one grand 
coéperation. McLaren was matched against 
Donovan, and the control of all Abol River 
lay between them. Leary had called for pine; 
from east and west came the two great 
bosses, racing to fill the order and start the 
screaming saws. But more than money and 
more than rivalry gave impetus to the race. 

Donovan was the brother of McLaren's 
wife. Like McLaren, he was a stern, silent 
man, eager for his way. Many years before, 
the two had quarreled and parted. Since 
then they had gained great name and fame 
throughout the region, but their cuttings 
had never overlapped, and they had never 
met. Each in his own territory was supreme 
and heard with jealous ears the tales of the 
other’s prowess, but they had not spoken 
one to the other since that dark November 
night when, like flint on steel, their tempers 
clashed. Sometimes between sleeping and 
waking, like a vision of the past, Donald 
McLaren would see the white face and 
gleaming eyes of Joe Donovan as they had 
stared across the glowing stove, and would 
hear Alice McLaren’s voice that broke as 
she vainly pleaded first with Donald, then 
with Joe. 

Donovan, the fall before, had swung his 
operations over on Abol waters, where 
McLaren alone hitherto had lumbered. The 
day the news of Donovan's move went out, 
all men in Abol country knew that trouble 
was on the way. 

Young Evan McLaren came down’ Otter 
Stream with his father and his father’s 
crews. Boy-like, he chafed fretfully at every 
accident, at every trivial delay, and stormed 
furiously at the jam that held the drive back 
two whole days. McLaren, trusting in tried 
men and an early start, laughed at the little 

’ vexing things, until it dawned on him that 
mishaps were persisting strangely. Two 
bateaux were lost, a man broke his arm, a 
canoe-load of supplies was spilled on Cedar 
Falls; but, worst of all, the drive was 
stopped, now for an hour, now for a day, till 
McLaren realized how sadly he was lagging 
behind schedule time. Roused at .last, he 
pressed his men; he led them in person and 
worked like a Hercules out on the floating 
pines. But on the West Branch Donovan's 
logs had run at racing pitch without rub or 
hindrance, and McLaren, hearing the report, 
felt a great fear of the outcome. 

On the first day of May, McLaren’s drive 
went through the Rum Falls quick-water 
and came sailing down the deep channel 
below. The river was alive with men from 
bank to bank. They swarmed over the rolling 
tree-trunks, steering with slender pick-poles, 
but:in their attitude was a.dull inertia, a 
drowsiness that spoke of growing discourage- 
ment. It was not as it should be; there was 
no keen, eager action. McLaren ran ahead 
of them and stood on the bank a little while 
watching them, then passed out of sight 
among the alders. 

He started down the high dry road beside 
the river at a long even gait and made good 
time. But he walked absent-mindedly; his 
face was gloomy. Three hours later, when he 
had covered many miles, he heard voices 
ahead of him. He was on the little neck or 
headland that ran between Otter Stream 
and the West Branch of Abol. Slipping care- 
fully along, so that he might see and yet not 
be seen, he crawled out on a beaten brown 
plot of dead grass, from which he could over- 
look the still water behind Pequois Dam. He 
rested his chin on his hands and watched 
with stern, unsmiling face. His fears were 
realized. 

The river was covered with a moving 
throng of men. McLaren could see logs 
running far back till they were lost to sight 
in the white water round the bend. The 
pines, a purplish, brownish’gray on the foam- 
blotched brown of the muddy river, were 
rushing smoothly and swiftly on, whirling 
past the tall spruces that stood where the 
West Branch of Abol and Otter. Stream 
became one. Among the men on the distant 

. abutment of Pequois Dam, McLaren noticed 
ia figure standing straight and tall, a figure 
he recognized in spite of all those years. 
Over the sluice were pouring logs, logs, logs. 
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The men watched Evan s stand, and McLaren, knowing it must be a fair 
fight, man to man, was sick at heart 


cLAREN went back more slowly than 
he had come. At the high rock that they 
call Owlet’s Roost he climbed to the top and 
sat and listened. He heard his own drive 
coming. He waited till they loomed into 
sight and were passing under the rock. Still 
the men were moving slowly. They were 
without spirit and without confidence. Out 
among the youngest of the rivermen an old, 
white-haired veteran was sailing on a big 
crooked pine. McLaren called aloud: “Ole 
Hardensen, Ole Hardensen!”’ 

The old man looked, saw McLaren, left 
the logs and climbed to the top of the rock. 
They talked together for a long time, while 
the drive passed down and down. The old 
man’s face lighted with a fierce joy. He 
nodded his head repeatedly. McLaren’s eyes 
became bright and eager. 

“We'll stir their lazy hearts,” McLaren 
cried. 

“Tonight it’ll be,” the old man answered. 
That night McLaren’s drive ran to the 
camping ground five miles above Pequois 
Dam. After supper, when the men were 
ready for their blankets, McLaren nudged 
old Ole Hardensen, that veteran of fifty 
vears in the wilderness, and Ole brought out 
his fiddle, which had come down in one of 
the cook’s bateaux. In no time at all the 
song crashed from a hundred and fifty 
mighty throats: 


“O’Harrigan, he was a hero, 
He fought with his fists and his feet; 
And this is the story of Peter O’Rory, 
Who lived on O’Harrigan’s street.” 


Shrill tenors and booming basses carried 
the song; then in a thunder-burst of sound 
came the chorus: 


“With a rowdy-dowdy-dowdy, an’ a rowdy- 
owdy-doe, 
‘Buckle-toes’ O’Harrigan, he landed on 
him so.” 


McLaren grinned, for there was fiery 
spirit in the singing. 

They sang all the forty stanzas of “‘Buckle- 
toes O’Harrigan’’; they sang ‘The Wreck 
of the Glena Loon,” ‘The Battle of Grogin’s 
Gap,” and “The Fight of the Fin-footed 
Swede.” 

The songs stopped, for the fiddle was still. 
McLaren was standing. In the sudden 
silence his voice rang clarion-clear: “B’ys, 
we're up against it. They’ve beat us to the 
river. Donovan is out of the Branch and over 
the Pequois sluice with all his logs and all 
his men.” 

They stared at him. McLaren, Donald 
McLaren! Was he to own defeat? 

“B’ys,” he roared, striking his clenched 
fist on the palm of his hand, ‘‘Donovan’s got 
the lead on us; he’ll block our way with every 
trick he knows; but, b’ys,”—McLaren’s 
voice broke,—‘‘we’ll catch him before he 
gets to Argyle boom, or may the Abol drown 
every log-hopping lumberjack from Otter 
Stream!” 

Then Ole Hardensen, who had learned 
many things in his long life among the river- 
men,—old Ole, who knew the power of song, 
—put his fiddle under his chin and with the 
lightest imaginable motion of his bow played 
— but ever so keenly the air of “‘Grogin’s 

ap.” 


“Oh, we heard the lone winds moaning, 
We felt the old bonds snap, 

When the three drives came together 
At the mouth of Grogin’s Gap.” 


No man sang, but the fire of action crept 
into their hearts and steeled them to assail 
the impossible. 

Among the men who started to their feet. 
carried away with fierce enthusiasm, stood 
young Evan McLaren, tall and slim, pale 
with emotion. McLaren saw him and 
thought of the lad’s mother. In the wisdom 
of years the father knew that more than 
song and more than speech lay behind those 


dark brows. He knew the north-woods 
temper, the legends of old fights when racing 
drives had met. 

As the river goes, the logs go—so fast, 
and no faster. But in his inmost ,mind 
McLaren harbored a daring scheme. 

Ole Hardensen came close to him. ‘Mr, 
McLaren,” he whispered, ‘‘’tis all very well 
to talk, but how will ye catch Joe Donovan? 
He’s a good man on the river, that.” 

McLaren smiled. ‘First we'll get to 
Pequois Dam,”’ he said; ‘‘and then there’s a 
way, and I think we'll find it.’’ 

Ole Hardensen scratched his head and 
frowned. 

“Yes,” McLaren repeated with rising 
voice, “‘there’s a way. It may be a fool's 
way, and it may not be a fool’s way, but this 
much [’ll tell ye, Ole Hardensen, we'll catch 
Joe Donovan. We'll push his logs on the 
shallows; we'll pound the rear of his drive; 
we'll run our pines to kingdom come, if it’s 
needed; but we'll hammer the heart out of 
every lop-eared, knock-kneed gazabo that 
has the nerve to stand up against us.” 

‘Ole Hardensen laughed, for he liked such 
talk; it reminded him of the days of his 
youth, and, although he did not understand 
the solution, a silent gleam of joy played on 
his face. 

“There'll be fighting?” he asked. 

“There will, and luck be with us!’’ 

The drive went on at daybreak, and at 
noon it came to Pequois Dam, There ‘they 
noticed some men far down the river, just 
passing out of sight among the screening 
alders. McLaren grinned, and Evan danced 
with glee, and Ole Hardensen laughed. They 
ha¢ sighted the enemy. 

All that afternoon and into the evening 
MeLaren’s drive ran through the sluice. The 
last log passed in the moonlight. 

- McLaren did not sleep. He worked a long 
time in one of the bateaux, till a wakeful 


. French cook, who watched from his blankets, 


became — curious to know what. the boss 
was doing. Presently McLaren walked up to 


* the lean-to, saw the cook was awake, and 


beckoned him to follow. The cook pulled on 
his boots and went down to the edge of the 
water. The two made three trips between 
the bateaux and the dam, worked awhile in 
the shadow of the dam itself, and went-back 
to bed chuckling gleefully. 

McLaren was up at the first hint of dawn. 
When the crews. were on the river and the 
camping ground had been cleared, he lighted 
a long fuse that ran under Pequois. Dam, and 
on a log sailed down the Abol. A silence of 
minutes followed; then before their eyes the 
whole great dam was rent asunder. Rocks, 
logs and clotted earth were flung up volcano- 
like. The crash of the explosion rang like a 
volley of cannon on their deafened ears. 
Over the broken barrier, through the man- 
made cleft, leaped the power of Pequois 
deadwater. Like a live freed creature, the 
mighty flood shook itself, tore foaming 
among the rocks, caught up the rear logs and 
flung them end over end, swelled behind the 
bateaux, rose high on either bank and, taking 
all McLaren’s drive in its vast embrace, 
roared tumultuously down the Abol. With a 
joyous yell the lumberjacks caught the spirit 
of the seething waters.. They danced on the 
logs; they ran like mad along the banks; out 
on the ledges they plunged waist-deep and 
fended off the rolling pines. And young 
Evan,.stripped to the waist in the mild May 
air, his red shirt bound about his hips, ahead 
of all the rest, was daring the rips on a 
solitary timber. 

Round three sharp bends McLaren and 
his cohorts. charged; then for a mile and a 
half the river lay straight as an arrow before 
them. There, in the distance by the lower 
bend, McLaren laid eyes on his rival. 


ONOVAN had been standing on the 
bank directing the wanigan bateaux, 
when suddenly he saw the rising water creep 
up round his shoes. The logs and the bateaux 
seemed suddenly to slip from shore; a rock 
that was sticking above the water disap- 
peared below a little foaming ripple. Dono- 
van scratched his head and looked up stream. 
He saw a rush of water like a tidal wave, 
surging down the river-bed, sweeping every 
floatable thing before, and there a scant mile 
away many men and many logs. Donovan 
threw back his head and yelled, so loudly 
that McLaren heard the echo. " 

“He-e-ey! Ye of the West Branch!’ he 
bawled. “Hi! Angus! Hi! Rory! Call up the 
boys!” ; 

Donovan’s hail went down the river on 
the wind; it passed from man ,to man, 
summoned all to rally round their chief. It 
swelled to a fighting cheer. They came 
scrambling back, blindly, madly, over the 
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river and the land, tearing through the brush 
and among the boulders. Whereupon the 
foremost pines, bereft of guidance, caught 
on a jagged ledge, and a jackstraw heap of 
logs swelled up in midstream behind them. 
In no time at :all -Donovan’s -drive was 
jammed hard and fast above the white water 
of the rips. 

Down the break-neck current of the Abol, 
on the flood tide of Pequois Dam, came 
McLaren’s crews, and in the forefront of 
them all sailed Evan, his red shirt tied to his 
slender pick-pole like a fiery banner. At 
racing speed, logs and men spun round the 
last great bend of Abol River, and bore 
down in a wild assault on Donovan and his 
crew. : 

Riderless logs, rushing with invincible 
speed, banged into Donovan's bateaux. A 
pine trunk, ramming one of the long boats, 
knocked a cookee sprawling. The battered 
craft leaned perilously and crashed against 
the logs ahead. It collapsed and sank into the 
muddy water, but the cookee leaped to 
the massed logs and scampered ashore. 

A hundred of Donovan’s men saw the 
wrecked bateau go down and saw another 
craft flung broadside, spilling precious 
supplies. Donovan's temper outran control. 
He flung himself from the bank and sprang 
from log to log toward: the sunken bateau; 
his iron-gray hair stood roughly out from his 
bare head, and his heavy fists were clenched. 
About him and before him swarmed his 
crew; they had left the jam to the river’s 
will, 

When McLaren's logs crashed into Dono- 
van's, McKenny of Argyle, dancing out on 
the pines, encountered Ole Hardensen. 
McKenny was a young man and proud of 
his strength. ‘He swung straight-armed at 
Ole, but the white head. ducked the blow, 
and a gnarled fist flashed a counter. Mc- 

‘Kenny, laughing, blocked it, but woe to 
young blood matched against the old-time 
craft! With his knee drawn in against his 
chest Ole Hardensen shot out his spike-shod 
foot in a slashing north-country Rick, and 
McKenny went down. 

The two crews clashed, and the roar of 
fighting rose in grim reverberations. From 
bank to bank men‘climbed, writhing in des- 
perate grip. They circled in a tornado of 
gruelling, burning blows. The river was 
forgotten. And through ‘the conflict from 
either end, each seeking only the other, 

‘ spurning lesser foemen, McLaren and Dono- 
van stormed. 

McLaren, hammering his way with both 
fists, striking down friend and enemy alike 
in a foaming uncontrolled fury, watched Joe 
Donovan’s iron-gray head bob up from the 
eddying turmoil of many men and shoot on, 


now one step, now seven, fighting, fighting, 


fighting. Gradually the leaders neared each 
other. They were silent, now, panting with 
eagerness and thrusting aside the puppets 
‘of their own great game. But when McLaren 
could nearly touch his brother-in-law a 
broad rift'of deep water opened before him. 
He stumbled on the edge, drew back, and in 
that instant saw Evan, with the red shirt 
still waving from his pick-pole, leap to an 
open space on the logs and confront Dono- 
van. The father caught his breath. The fight 
was forgotten, and McLaren’s heart seemed 
to stop its beating. 

Donovan's lips curled in a smile of pity. 
He made a move to toss the youth aside, 
when Evan, like a cat in speed, feinted with 
his: left hand, and kicked at Donovan's head. 
The blow grazed the man’s cheek; the boy's 

‘ spikes cut three long gashes. It could never 
be forgiven. The woodsman gladiator, expe- 
rienced in more fights than the boy numbered 
years, flung himself bodily on his nephew. 
Evan dodged him, and the uncle almost lost 
his balance. Quick to snatch the opportunity, 
young McLaren struck from the shoulder. 
Donovan’s temper was sobered by the blow; 
he-knew he must fight in earnest. The 
father’s quick pride was tempered by fore- 
boding, for he realized that, however 
brave the start, there could be but one 
ending, 


ASILENCE fell on the valley. The mélée 
had paused. In a broad ring that spread 
until it included even Donald McLaren, who 
was.now in honor bound to hold aloof, the 
men watched Evan’s bold stand against: his 
uncle, and McLaren, knowing it must be a- 
fair ‘fight, man to man, was sick at heart. 
The two stepped cautiously back and forth. 
With a leap like a tiger’s, Donovan closed. 

caught his nephew neck and ankle, shook 
off Evan’s clutching hand and heaved him 
mightily. The struggling boy was thrown 
literally into the air. Where he landed there 
Was a gap in the logs. Head foremost, he 


plunged under and out of sight. For seconds 
all stood watching, and Joe Donovan grinned 
till his yellow teeth could be seen the width 
of his mouth. Evan did not reappear. 

As Joe Donovan watched the black hole 
between the logs, a new feeling crept into his 
heart. A haze closed in upon him, so that he 
saw neither the men on the river nor the 
trees on the bank, but only the dark water 
between the logs; then through the haze 
there seemed to appear the sad, worn face of 
Alice McLaren. It gazed upon him with the 
same expression that it had had those long 
years ago, when first he quarreled with 
McLaren. 

With a record-breaking leap across the 
intervening open water, McLaren had flung 
himself to the edge of the hole between the 
logs. He peered down into the dark, and 
when he spoke his voice was hollow and old 
and far away, so that not one of all men 
would have known it to be Donald Mc- 
Laren’s. 

“Evan! Evan, boy! Evan!’’ he called, 
hoarsely, piteously. 

Then with a turtle dive he hurled himself 
under the logs. 

In the same moment Joe Donovan’s mind 
bridged a gap of a score of years. Strangely 
enough, he thought of the day when Mc- 
Laren had told him he was going to marry 
Alice, and Donovan had seized his broad 
hand and said he was glad of it. Down the 
river where the jam was formed Donovan 
heard a groaning of the logs. As they shifted, 
McLaren’s head appeared; his left hand 
grasped the rough bark, and in his right he 
lifted up Evan. With the shifting of the jam, 
and the settling of the logs, a great pine 
caught him on the back with such weight 
and pressure that he grew pale and uttered 
an involuntary exclamation. He was gripped 
in a vise so he could not move. Logs from 
above boomed down; a huge trunk reared 
into the air over McLaren’s head and swung 
slowly but with increasing momentum, 
threatening to crush him and Evan under its 
massive bulk. The men started back from 
the danger zone. McLaren cried out with 
pain, and his head dropped. 

Then Joe Donovan leaped forward. He 
shook the overhanging log clear, and with an 
exhibition of stupendous strength that 
brought a cry of admiration from the fright- 
ened lumbermen toppled it. off. Leaning 
down by McLaren, bending his mighty 
back, bracing his feet, Donovan thrust the 
logs apart. They moved with ponderous 
slowness. The man stirred all his powers, 
grew crimson in the face as he lifted. The 
logs creaked and moved again. Donovan 
slipped down into the mouth of the vise 
itself to open the way for McLaren. The 
men rushed forward to drag father and son 
away from death. Donovan’s ankle struck a 
knot and turned. His face changed from 
crimson to stark white, and then to a dark 
hue, but still, with standing veins and quiv- 
ering muscles, he arched his broad shoulders, 
and held apart the force of two drives 
rammed together by the Abol. 

When the two had been rescued, Donovan 
tried to scramble up. The released pines 
settled, caught his leg and held him in a 
torturing trap. He did not utter a sound; he 
showed no pain; with calm face he lay till a 
dozen men came to his rescue with pick- 
poles. Then they learned that Donovan’s 
leg was broken. 


T= fighting stopped; there was truce on 
the river. McLaren breathed deeply, 
shook himself dog-fashion and chewed his 
beard. His face was still hard and unyielding. 
As his lips opened and words came, the men 
listened in wondering stillness; Donovan, 
scorning to ask for quarter, or for help, 
watched McLaren’s stern brow and thought 
of his winter logs, stranded on the Abol, 
while he and Evan lay side by side on the 
bank. 

“Two stretchers’ll take ’em round the 
logs. Fill a bateau with boughs and rush 
them down the river.” McLaren’s voice was 
cold and stern. 

“But the jam?” cried many voices. 

“The jam?” McLaren answered. ‘Who 
says jam? B’ys, all the logs on the river is 
goin’ down, Joe Donovan's and mine to- 
gether. We'll smash that jam to smithereens 
—there never was a jam yet we couldn't 
smash!- An’, b’ys, Joe Donovan'll go home 
along of Evan—I’m thinkin’ my wite’ll take 
care of him.” 

So ended the race on the Abol and the 
feud of McLaren and Donovan. The next 
year they cut and drove in partnership, and 
for many years thereafter. But even today 
they tell in camp on the Abol how peace 
was made. 
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[PETS ais 
a 


Every family should have one or 
more pets. In establishing this col- 
umn, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these 
pets by publishing the advertise- 
ments of reliable persons, who have 
them for sale. 








SQUAB & BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 

Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 

printed in colors telling how to doit. You 
wil . PLYMOUTH 


Bu! ROCK SQUAB CO. 
1978 St., Mass. 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 
The loveliest and cutest things on earth. Natural child's 
pal and playfellow. Natu trick dogs. The dog with 
a human brain. Sc in stamps for Catalogue. 
Brockway's Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 
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workers, loyal companions, reliable guards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guarant Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 





COLLIE 


for_sale. Also book on training, 35c. 
F. R. Clark, Bloomington, Ill. 
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Strongheart Kennels, R. F. D. 6, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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A Good Turn Every Day 


In Excelsior Official Scout Shoes 


Atta Boy! You feel like doing a good turn 
because Excelsior shoes make your feet glad 
and put the old pep into you. Comfort is their 
middle name, and the style goes over big. 
Mother likes them and Dad knows Excelsior 
quality. Nuff sed — you put it over like a born 
salesman whether you are a Scout or not. Ask 
for one of the booklets. If you don’t know a 
store that has them, ask us — we do. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Oficial Boy Scout 
and Seascout Shoes 


Department F 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 





Glimpse this service shoe, then 
see, the swagger style of the 
oxford and the dress shoe 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


RAVERY does: not consist in using 

force, says an American proverb, nor in 
blows of the sword, but in refraining from 
doing the harm, that lies, in one’s power. 


THE RussIAN GOVERNMENT has found one 
way to reduce the number of automobile 
accidents. No private citizen is permitted 
to own a motor car. Effective, no doubt, but 
our own people would not easily submit to 
that kind of prohibition. 


THERE WERE 33,752 cases of smallpox in 
the United States last year. In New England 
there were only nineteen cases,—twelve in 
Maine, four in Magsachusetts,. two in 
Connecticut, one in New Hampshire,—and 
most of these were tourists from the South 
or from Canada. The New England states 
all require that children who attend the pub- 
lic schools shall be vaccinated. Cause and 
effect again. 


AN UNOFFICIAL EMBASSY 


OE hundred lucky American school- 
boys are to have a vacation this summer 
that they will remember all their lives, and 
that may be fruitful of good to future school- 
boys on two continents. 

The fortunate group will be composed of 
pupils from leading American preparatory 
schools, chosen for general excellence in 
scholarship and character. For five weeks 
they are to be the guests of the American 
Clab and the Rotary Clubs of .Denmark. 
Not only will all their expenses be paid. by 
their hosts, but their ocean-passage money, 
too, has been provided. The plan originated 
with Dr. Sven N. Knudsen, Supervisor of 
the National Schools of Denmark, whose 
object is to. promote mutual understanding 
among the boys of all nations and to further 
Danish and American friendship. 

On shipboard, on the way over, the boys 


wif] have' special quarters ‘where ‘they.can | 


meéet and ..organize their: activities . for 


thé summer. Doctor Knudsen is ‘desirous ; 


that they shall see as much as possible of 


Daivish life and culture. To that end they ; 


will be conducted through museums, public 


buildings and schools and taken to outlying : 


farms. On their part they are to introduce 
their Danish fellow-students to American 
football, baseball and glee clubs, which have 
not yet found their way to Denmark. 

It is a very pleasant thought that the 
country that gave us Jacob A. Riis and has 
given us so many other useful citizens will 
see so good a sample of our most valuable 
product, and it will be a very useful thing for 
our boys to get so intimate a view of Danish 
life as the conditions of this trip will afford. 
Our schools bring together pupils of every 


nationality, who soon learn to appreciate - 


and like one another; but the atmosphere 
is always American, and the pupils of 
foreign birth or parentage are always in 
process of Americanization. The excursion 
to Denmark—and it will probably be fol- 
lowed in succeeding years by trips to other 
countries, and from other countries to the 
United States—will provide a different 
atmosphere and new backgrounds, and will 
add another strand to international comity. 


A FEW WORDS ON WORDS 


WV BITING on matters of grammar and 
modes of :speech, may easily be very 
dull-and pedantic. It may also be'extremely 


entertaining and suggestive. The temper and 
quality of the writer’s mind. makes all the 
difference. We have recently looked over a 
book of the second description, ‘‘A Diction- 
ary of Modern English Usage”’ by Mr. H. W. 
Fowler, whose services to the language 
made in the small “Oxford Dictionary” 
and “The King’s English” are already 
considerable. There is high scholarship in 
it, delightfully brightened and mollified by 
wit, and whimsy. It is good reading for all 
who love nervous, idiomatic English and is 
recommended to the study of those who are 
slaves to the dry-as-dust grammarian or 
fettered in their use of the mother tongue 


to say on those points. There is unreasoning 
superstition among grammarians as well as 
among those who Salers in “signs.” 

We wish that when he speaks of vulgar- 
isms our guide, philosopher and friend were 
more severe on two contemporary .perver- 
sions of good English that particularly 
rouse our own ire. Why. will people say “in 
back of” when they mean “behind”? Why. 
use three words when one will express the 
idea neatly, exactly and far more agreeably 
to the ear? And who started the modern 
practice, now common even among ‘‘good” 
authors, of saying ‘“‘very pleased,” ‘very 
interested,” “‘very excited’? Very is an 





Speech in the gloom, and the shadows 
stirred, 

A glimmer of shapes in the lifting light; 

A quiver, a.roar, a quiet word, _ 

And a great gray eagle is spread for flight. 

Up, with the dark on its dauntless wings, 

Keen and clean through the dripping dawn, 

Up from the sleeping midst of things, 

Young America out and gone! 


He is up and off with the east in his eyes 
And all of his destiny in his hand. 

Dim below him in beauty lies 

The quaint-curved coast of ‘his native land. 
Here a tower and there a spire . : 
Pricks his course in‘the gathering day; ° 
With a face like flint and a ‘heart on fire, 
Lucky Lindbergh is off and away! 


Luck of a body strong and straight 

As a taut young pine on the top of a hill; 
Luck of a purpose that early, late, 
Wrought and strove with a steadfast will; 
Luck of a dream Youth dreamed until 

The hour-was on him to do and dare— 
After a night of murk and chill 

This is the luck that took the air! 


There is rain on the sea, there is wrath in 
the sky, 

The angry ocean is loud below, 

The hosts of the hail are shrieking by, 

And the. wildest winds of the compass blow; 

But up and on, with the ice in his hair, 

Climbirig the clouds, a valiant form, 

Forward and forward, swift and spare, 

Lindbergh the Lucky outrides the storm. 


A day and a night, a day and a night— 
Never was man so stark alone! 

Behind, no gleam of a homeland light, 
Beyond, no shore but the black’ Unknown; 





THE BALLAD OF LUCKY LINDBERGH 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


He would make, as they made, a path for 


.That was the luck that out of the west 


The winds of the worlds against his brow, 
The chill of the universe on his breath, 
Danger a demon beside his prow, fi 
And every moment at grips with death! 


A day and a night where the tempests meet, 
Each furious mile like a fierce refrain; 

The blood of his viking fathers beat 

A wild old melody in his brain: 


men, 

He would fling a trail down the trackless 
sky— 

So it surged in the tumult again, again, 

The luck of Lindbergh that would not die. 


The luck that lives in a heart’s great plan 
And will not falter for any fear; 

The dream that stirs in the deep of a man— 
Flame of his spirit, keen and clear: 

That was the vision that would not rest, 
Pure, unquenchable, upward drawn; 


Clave, like an arrow, the second dawn. 


Till late at last, in a drift of green, 

Ireland, fairer than heart had known; — 
England, brushed with a silver sheen, 
Devon pasture and Cornish stone; 

The Channel thin as he forges higher; 
Then, at the leap of his longing glance, 
Haven of hope and his heart’s desire, 
Lovely as Heaven—France! France! France! 


Fling out the banners of two great lands, 
Lift two songs that shall blend as one, 
Over the conquered sea—strike hands! 
This tired stripling is Glory’s son! 

For earth’s adventurers, near and far, 

For all Youth's passion of life and soul— 
Drawn of his Dream and steered by his Star, 
Lucky Lindbergh has made the goal! 








‘by absurd or pedantic conventions and 
: superstitions devised by authorities who 
_ have forgotten that English is not a dead or 
| even a dying language. 

Mr. Fowler is hard upon the ‘genteel’ 
word—anent for about, dentifrice for tooth- 
| powder, domestic for servant, cease for stop, 
assist for help, and so on. Often he is right 
; about such words—always when the word 
: he criticizes is substituted affectedly for a 
shorter, livelier, more thoroughly “English” 
word, Yet part of the oft-praised richness 
of the English vocabulary comes from the 
choice we have between Saxon and Latin 
derivatives. No one who writes wants to 
use the same word for the same thing all 
the time if he can help it. Words can show 
wear as well as clothes. 

Over-long and learned words our author 
wisely advises against—fuliginous, meticu- 
lous, intermediary, for examples. And he 
sounds a particularly useful warning about 
“vogue words,’’—clichés the French call 
them,—stereotyped words that people use 
to save themselves the trouble of thinking 
exactly what they want to say, and then of 
picking out the right word to express their 
meaning. There is any amount of such 
carelessness abroad; mentality, optimism, 
asset, intrigue (as a verb), slogan, hectic, 
vision—these are a few of the words which 
are common in our mouths, but which 
are often simply vague substitutes for other 
words which would express our meaning 
much more precisely. 

The man who would never begin or end 
a sentence with a preposition, and never, 
\ never, ‘under any condition, split an infini- 

tive, is advised to read what Mr: Fowler has 


intensive word that properly modifies adjec- 
tives or other adverbs, not verbs or verbal 
forms used in. the predicate. ‘Very much 
pleased” is right, ‘‘very pleased” is wrong— 
or so we were taught. If this be prejudice 
and slavery to convention, make the most of 
it. We shall always abide by our position 
even if everyone ‘else abandons it. What 
would life—or language—be like, if no one 
had any prejudices? 





A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


GREAT BRITAIN OFFENDS RUSSIA 


HE relations between Great Britain and 

Russia, already frail and rather ambigu- 
ous, have been subjected to a further strain 
by a raid made by the London police, un- 
der the direction of the Home Department 
of the British government, on Soviet House, 
the headquarters of Arcos, the Russian 
organization that is carrying on, or trying 
to carry on, trade relations between the two 
countries. The police forced their way into 
the building, and over the protests of the 
indignant Russians ransacked the offices and 
removed all papers and documents which 


.seemed important. It appears that the raid 


was made in order to get ion of a 
mysterious document which had been stolen 
from the British government archives and 
traced to Soviet House. The paper was not 
found, and the police think that it had been 
burned. It is said in Parliament, however, 


that the seized papers contain evidence of 
a carefully organized plan to subsidize and 
encourage Communistic efforts to overthrow 
the British government. Moscow is naturally 
very angry at the conduct of the London 
police, and it is hard to see how even the 
appearance of friendly relations can survive 
the episode. 


NICARAGUAN “PEACE” 
ALTHOUGH the Liberal general Moncada 
agreed; under pressure, to lay down his 








Ju 
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arms and accept the arrangement proposed . 


by President 


: oolidge’s commissioner, Mr. . 
Stimson, there is reason to believe that : 


peace between the two factions is not very . 
firmly established. Mr. Sacasa, the Liberal . 


leader, who claims that he is the lawful 


president, declared that the agreement was , 
worthless, having been imposed by force, , 


-and refused to be bound by it. The greater : 


part of the Liberal forces seem to have sur- , 
rendered their arms, but it will not be im- . 


possible to procure other weapons, and the 


_ prospect is that there will continue to be . 


more or less guerilla fighting in spite of | 
Mr. Stimsen’s effort to control the-situation. . 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


THE balance sheet of the great Mississippi : 


flood has not been finally made up; but 


there is no doubt that the-loss will amount : 


to scores of millions of dollars, perhaps to ; 
more than-$300,000,000. The last blow was ° 


- delivered at the rich sugar district of central ; 
_ Louisiana along the bayous west of the main . 


river, which carry much of its water. to’the : 


Gulf. Thousands of acres of bottom land 
were inundated, and the sugar crop largely 
spoiled. A hundred thousand people were 

riven from their homes in this region alone. 


CHIANG ON THE MARCH . 


HAVING established a government at . 
Nanking and _ succeeded in isolating - 
and. rendering helpless the Communistic . 
branch of the Nationalist party at Hankow, : 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who is now. the : 
dominant figure amongtheSouthern Chinese, ° 
has begun to push northward beyond the: 
Yang-tse River. How serious his efforts in: 


that direction are remains to be seen, for 


there are continual rumors of an approach- : 
ing understanding between Chiang and the ; 


Northern leader Chang Tso-lin, which 
would mean the division of the great empire 
into two separate jurisdictions. What part 


‘Feng, formerly called the Christian general, 


is to take in this situation is uncertain. The 
Hankow government, when it ‘decreed 
Chiang’s removal from the command of the 
Southern army, asked Feng to take his place, 
but it is reported that Feng is inclined to 
take sides with Chiang rather than with 
his opponents. 


FASCISM IN OPERATION 


USSOLINI believes that he can use 

.the extraordinary discipline of his 
Fascist supporters to oblige by law a de- 
crease in the cost of living in Italy..He has 
already decreed a:cut of ten per cent in the 
wages of labor, and 'is:now engaged ‘in an 
effort ‘to force .a‘‘still greater reduction ‘in 
wholesale. and:retail prices..At the beginning 
of the year the = index in. Italy was 670— 
which means that prices were almost seven 
times what, they. were before the-war., Wages 
at the same time stood at 585: So far the 
workers have accepted their cut without 
open revolt, but alan Mussolini’s methods 
are successful with the manufacturers and 
merchants he will have to answer some hard 
questions from the wage-earners. 


THE ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


HE International Economic Conference 

at Geneva did little more than discuss 
problems of commerce between the nations 
and pass resolutions... These resolutions 
recommended absolute impartiality in tariff 
dues collected: from the various nations and 
the establishment of “identical” tariff. sys- 


tems in all European countries. They also © 


condemned all internal. taxes calculated to 
afford disguised protection to home products, 
and criticized ceutghy (though without call- 
ing names) the practice of Great Britain in 
controlling rubber production through ex- 
port taxes and the American practice of 
inquiring into the production costs of foreign 
goods in order to determine what tariff 
duties shall be collected on them. 


A NEW AIR HERO 


APTAIN CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, 
the. youthful air-mail pilot who, single 
handed, drove his Ryan monoplane from 


' San Diego to New York in two perfect. 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Cow's milk contains all the nutritive 
elements necessary for maintenance and 
growth. If these elements were in the 
same proportions as in human milk and 
of the same character and as digestible, 
cow’s milk as delivered to the household 
could be substituted for human milk with 
the assurance of successful resiilts and the 
matter of the artificial feeding of infants 
would need no further thought.. 


However, while all the essential food 
elements are present in cow’s milk, there 
is a marked difference in relative propor- 
tions, in physical character and in digesti- 
bility as compared with human milk and 
for these reasons cow’s milk must be 
modified before it can be applied success- 
— as nourishment for the bottle-fed 

aby. 


_The. purpose of Mellin’s Food is to 
adjust these differences and this purpose 
is accomplished. by following the plan 
which directs the use of Mellin’s Food as 
a milk modifier. 


The plan is a practical one, for the 
entire day’s feeding may be prepared in a 
few minutes by simply dissolving Mellin's 
Food in water and then adding milk. 

Write ane fe @ Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and a copy of our book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 StateSt., Boston, Mass, 


























Celebrate“ 4th of July”’ 


Gottiole Aeportment 0 | s Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKS UII 04 withintheLaw 


of July. 0} 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) gives a day's fun for 
the whole family. Consists of 6 


ored fire torch 
1 Aerial Report, 1 col 
tere (10 in & box), 36 ploces of penny es 
1 can colored fire burns R. W. B., 1 
ns Nest, 12 Amerii 


eels, 1 
torligning. vari tit iity and price. 
can’ or » Quantity, quality fe 
Order now—don't walt, Fireworks cannot be mailed. 


err express 0: . We ship same day. 
booklet of celebration ¢ free. Send for 
ittance must pccompany, order. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohie 








Knocks Corns 


INSTANTLY 
Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to the wonderful 
medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
™ waik, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
acids and poisons. 


Medicated COMFITAPE 
Absorbs all hard growths without inj 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Bigs: 
ts most families year or more. 
1 and if not satisfied after trying, refund 
RATORY, Box Y on, Vt. 
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Safe 
The ORIGINAL Milk 


Malted Mite and Food 

For INFANTS, 

Children, Invalids, 
and for All Ages 


flights, astounded the world by taking off 
from Curtiss Field on May 20th, still with- 
out any companion, and with no navigating 
instrument except a compass, and flying 
smoothly and successfully to Le Bourget, 
just outside Paris. The flight of 3647 miles 
occupied 334 hours and won for Lindbergh 
the Orteig prize of $25,000 for the first flight 
between New York and Paris. The entire 


The Companion. A reader reminds us that 
little George has long been known to Ja- 
pan. Thirty years or more ago biographical 
sketches of Washington and Lincoln were 
included in the outline of American history 
prefacing a Japanese life of General Grant— 
Yurishesu Shimuson Gurando, as Ulysses 
Simpson Grant is rendered in Japanese. 
These biographies contain numerous anec- 
dotes, interesting if true, but unknown in the 
United States; although it must honestly be 
admitted some of them are natural out- 
growths of that dubious cherry-tree. Here is 
one related of little Yurishesu, as it reads 
when literally translated into English:: 

One day he was playing ball by his own 
house, and he accidentally broke a glass 
window of ‘his neighbor. Having regretted 
what he had done, he went into the neigh- 
bor’s house and excused himself to the lord 
of the house, saying, “I accidentally broke 
the window of thy Tecate house. I have 
no word to excuse myself. The only thing I 
can do to repay is to tell my father to buy 
a new glass window this evening. Please 
excuse.” 

This house lord was much pleased with 
the child’s unusual thoughtfulness, and 
without. any condition excused his sin. 
Indeed Gurando Kuen’s [Mr. Grant’s} 
heavenly nature is like that of a serpent, 
which has its own nature when it is but one 
inch long. 


INDIAN BALL-PLAYERS 


LAchOsse. the national ball game of 
Canada, and a game that is yearly 
growing more and more popular in the col- 
leges of the United States, was played 
originally by many of the North American 
Indian tribes in so violent a form as to lead 
James Adair, a trader among the Indians in 
pre-Revolutionary times, to say that it was 
only fit for a hardy race like themselves and 
the ancient Spartans. 

The ball, Adair wrote, is made of a piece of 
scraped deer-skin, moistened, and stuffed 
heed with deer’s hair, and strongly sewed 
with deer’s sinews. The ball-sticks are about 
two feet long, the lower end somewhat re- 
sembling the palm of a hand, and are worked 
with deer-skin thongs. Between these they 
catch the ball and throw it a great distance, 
when not prevented by some of the opposite 
party. The goals are about five hundred 
yards apart. At each end of the field they fix 
two long, bending poles into the ground, 
three yards apart below, but slanting a 
considerable :way outward. The party that 
happens to throw the ball over these, counts 
one; but if it be thrown underneath, it is 
cast back and played for again. The game- 
sters are equal in number on each side. At 
the beginning of every course of the ball 
they throw it up high in the center of the 
ground and in a direct line between the two 
goals. When the crowd of players prevents 
the one who catches the ball from throwing 
it off directly, he commonly sends it on the 
right course by an artful sharp twirl. They 
are so exceedingly expert in this manly exer- 
cise that, between the goals, the ball is 
mostly flying the different ways by the force 
of the playing sticks, without falling to the 
ground, for they are not allowed to catch it 
with their hands. It is surprising to see how 
swiftly they run; an antagonist sometimes 
runs up behind and by a sudden stroke dashes 
down the ball. It is a very unusual thing to 
see them act spitefully. 

Indian training methods were, it seems, 
not like ours, for Adair tells us that “the 
men fast and wake from sunset till the ball 
play is over the next day,”’ which is about 
one or two o’clock in the afternoon. During 
the whole night, they are to forbear sleeping 
under the penalty of reproaches and shame, 
which would sit very sharp upon them if 
their party chanced to lose the game, as it 
would be ascribed to that unmanly and 
vicious conduct. 

There is, though, a suggestion of the ex- 
citement accompanying a modern football 
game in the rites at the game itself, for the 





players “turn out to the ball ground in a 
long row, painted white, whooping, as if 


MISCELLANY 


(Continued from page 406) 
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world was thrilled by this gallant and skillful 
feat. Lindbergh was received with extraor- 
dinary demonstrations of admiration in 
Paris. The young flyer is a son of a former 
member of Congress from Minnesota, who 
was born in Sweden, and of an American 
mother, who is now a teacher in Detroit, 
and who is descended from Canadian 
pioneers. 


Pluto’s prisoners were all broke loose.” 
When that enthusiastic emotion is over, the 
leader of the company begins a religious in- 
vocation, by saying yak, short; then yo, long, 
which the rest of the train repeat with a 
short accent and on a low key, like the leader. 
And thus they proceed with acclamations 
and invocations. Each party is desirous to 

ain the twentieth ball, which they esteem a 
avorite divine gift. 


TESTING AN OLD PROVERB 

¥ \ N 7HY are you giving up medicine to 

go into the ministry?” asked the 
friend. ‘‘Well,’’ explained the discouraged 
young doctor, “I have always understood it 
is much easier to preach than practice, and I 
haven’t made much of a success at practic- 
ing, that’s sure.” 


NONE OF HIS BUSINESS ANYWAY 


Ct. A. B. RANDALL of the steamship 
Republic tells a story which we find 
reported in the Pittsburgh Sun. 

“A steward,” he said, “stood at the gang- 
way of a ship of mine, and as he stood there 
he kept shouting for the benefit of the ar- 
riving passengers: 

‘First-class to the right. Second-class to 
the left.’’ 

“A young woman stepped daintily aboard 
with a baby in her arms. As she hesitated 
before the steward he bent over her and said 
in his chivalrous way: 

“First or second?’ 

““Oh!’ said the girl, her face as red as a 
rose. ‘O dear, it’s—it’s not mine.’”’ 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Cyrus McCormick. 2. They are all well-known 
moving-picture actors. 3. The Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
approximately one thousand feet in height. 4. An 
unbranded steer, so called use a cattle owner 
named Maverick refused to brand his cattle. 5. 1848. 
6. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 7. The rabbit. 8. Geneva. 
9. A safe hit just over the heads of the infielders, but 
not far enough to reach the outfielders. 10. A boy who 
was mysteriously kidnapped in 1874 and whose fate 
was never known. 11. Twenty or twenty-one days. 
12. The lock of hair just above the hoof. 13. Six. 14. 
General Wayne, the captor of Stony Point in the 
Revolution. 15. Esperanto. 16. Judas Iscariot 
Brutus, who stabbed Julius Cesar. 17. The wolf hound. 
18. The nectarine. 19. An Egyptian Pharaoh of the 
fourteenth century B.c. 20, Miss Clara Barton. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


MORE thrilling than any imaginary tale of 
adventure is the film released by 
Pathé, showing the expedition into the un- 
trodden Alaskan wilds made by Capt. John 
Robertson and Arthur Young, the world’s 
champion archer. Besides their precious 
camera they took with them only bows and 
arrows and were pledged to kill only for 
necessary food. 

Among the strangely beautiful scenes re- 
corded are the weird effects of the midnight 
sun, the breaking up of the ice floes in the 
mighty Yukon, the “Land of a Thousand 
Smokes,” as the country in the vicinity of 
the largest volcano in the world is called, 
hurrying herds of caribou, and close-ups of 
the Kodiak bear, our largest carnivorous 
animal, and the Great Alaskan moose, whose 
hide, when Mr. Young’s swift, silent arrow 
had brought him down, furnished the frail 
canoe that took the intrepid pair back to 
more frequented trails, just before the 
river—their only means of escape—froze 
over. 

Seldom has so picturesque an expedition 
been pictured; photographically, the film is 
most remarkable. 
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The Love Thrill—Universal 

Startling complications begin when a girl’s zeal to 
sell life insurance leads her to pose as a widow. Laura 
LaPlante, Tom Moore 


Senorita—Paramount 

A gay, swashbuckling romance in which a lovely 
hoyden holds her own as a duellist. Bebe Daniels, 
James Hall, William Powell 


The Sunset Derby—First National 
A jockey wins back his lost nerve in the resolve to 








BIG-BANG 


CELEBRATORS 


a... 
|MATCHES @&' 
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NO 
POWDER 






—SAFE NOISE— 





SAFETY PISTOL 
A Real Pistol in looks but safe—made of 
black gun-metal—comes in leather holster. 
| No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches 








| ARMY TANK 


Fired like any BIG-BANG with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the ignitor. 

No. $T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This New Model has four red wheels and is 


mounted on a strong steel carvings. 
No. 10W—Price $3.00—14 inches 










Mounted on two 
large red artillery 
wheels—comes in 
three sizes only. 








FIELD ARTILLERY 


No. 16F—Price $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price .7S—length 17 inches 


No. 8F—Price $2.2S—length 11 inches 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube $.15 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card -10 


PARENTS!! Protect your child. Relieve 
yourselves from heaps of worry by getting 
him a powderless BIG-BANG—real > ap- 
pearance and operation with all danger cut 


out. 

BIG-BANG in’ milit: games, salutii 
and celebrating has the Glamor, the Flas 
and the Boom which appeal so strongly to 
cuesy Sew. with the ab safety di ded 
by the most exacting parents. 

SAFE NOISE FOR SALE 
Fa dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check or pay the Postman for a “BIG- 
BANG" with a Supply of Bangsite (ammuni- 
tion) which will be sent to you pre in 
U.S.A. together with complete directions. 


UARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it at once and 
your money will be refunded promptly. 














The Conestoga Corporation 
Bethiechem, Pa. 
FORMERLY TOY CANNON WORKS 








tide the entry of his sweetheart to success. William 
Collier, Jr., Mary Astor 




















ferers who have been cured at 
of constitutional treatment. Sent FREE to any applicant 


ROSE COLD THE CAUSE and CURE 
Get Dr. Hayes’ 80-page book 
HAY-FEVER 
home and have stayed cured 
for from 5 to 30 years after 
with blank for free examination. 
Address: P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.. 


with reports from former suf- 
ASTHMA 
following the Hayes Method 
and ask for Bulletin Y-273. 
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To secure this Mem- 

bership Button, the 

first step is to use the 
coupon below 





modern research laboratory, like that 

of the Eastman Kodak Company, for 
instance, is apt to awe the visitor. The high 
professional standing of the scientists and 
engineers, the elaborate testing machines, 
the instruments of precision like microscopes 
and analytical balances, the chemical 
reagents, the switchboards and mazes of 
wires—all these command a very proper 
respect from laymen and expert alike. It is in 
such great laboratories, maintained by the 
most progressive large manufacturers and 


A SINGLE glance at the interior of a 





AN AUTOMOTIVE LABORATORY 


A large gasoline engine undergoes the rigors of the 
testing block 


by such eminent technical colleges as the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, that 
the great inventions of our time are born. 
And these laboratories have another func- 
tion which is closely allied to invention; they 
constantly study devices and articles ai- 
ready in existence, with a view to strengthen- 
ing their weak points, lengthening their life 
and improving processes of manufacture. 

The rise of the scientific method in manu- 
facturing is a modern development. There 
were no true scientists in ancient times, 
despite the brave efforts of Aristotle, and 
long afterwards of Francis Bacon and of 
Galileo, to break away from the old habits 
of speculative philosophy. The ancient 
philosopher disdained observation. Instead 
of taking things apart to see what made 
them tick, he sat calmly by and evolved 
theories, seldom bothering to reconcile his 
theories with facts. The first germ of the 
modern method, as we know it, was seen in 
the curious laboratories of the alchemists, 
who loved stuffed crocodiles and medicines 
with reputed magical properties and spent 
far too much time chasing will-o’-the-wisps 
like the “elixir of youth” and the ‘‘philos- 
opher’s stone.” But in those quaint retreats 
much research was done, and men began to 
understand the true nature of matter and 
to lay foundations for modern chemistry. 


Everyday Science 
No Lab member needs to be reminded of the 
part which modern science plays in his life. 


The Coupon That Stands 
the Test 


MONG the devices which can stand an acid 
test is the coupon of the Y. C. Lab. In 
over a year and a half not one of the 12,000 
boys who have responded to it has ever in- 
dicated any dissatisfaction with the results. On 
the contrary, the enthusiastic chorus on behalf 
of the Lab’s work has been mounting steadily 
ever since the first coupon was printed. 

How about you? If you are a junior scientist 
interested in getting at the heart of things, this 
coupon is for you. Fill it out and mail it to the 
Director of the Lab, 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., to obtain further information about 
the financial and scientific benefits it can bring. 


ELECTION COUPON 


The Director, Y. C. Lab 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Iama boy ... years of age, and am inter- 
ested in creative and constructive work. 


Send me full particulars of the Y. C. Lab, and 
an Election Blank upon which I may submit 
my name for Associate Membership. 


SITE sn aw we 0sbssc deusecwansiedbeees 


AGES «6.0000 sve 


Cero ee eee eres eseseses 


S16. ccc ccccvscccccccceseseveces 





THE Y. GC. LAB 


The National Society for Ingenious ‘Bays 


This seal on manu- 

factured products 

certifies testsmade by 
the Y. C. Lab 





The Acid Tests of Science 


By ERIC HODGINS, S.B. 





EDITOR'S NOTE.—This is the first of 
two Lab pages of great importance to every 
reader, man or woman, boy or girl. 

When, many months ago, we announced 
that the Y. C. Lab was prepared to make both 
working tests and laboratory tests of all 
manufactured articles of interest to boys and 
men, many readers wrote to apblaud this 
decision. Some men wrote to us that they had 
lost a great deal of money either in dealing 
with irresponsible merchants or in buying 
unknown, unbranded merchandise. And if 
this is true of most men, it is doubly true of 
boys, since a vast amount of cheap and shoddy 
merchandise is commonly offered by unscrupu- 
lous dealers for sale to boys and girls. 

In announcing its determination to throw 
a monkey-wrench into the cogs of this sort 
of trade, the Lab made it clear that trade- 
marked and widely advertised merchandise 
is usually to be trusted. The Youth's Com- 
panion itself has carried advertisements for 
seventy years, and is one of the oldest carriers 
in America. But neither The Companion nor 
any other magazine can carry advertisements 





of ALL the different things that people want 
and need to buy. Therefore the Y. C. Lab step- 
ped forward last year with its offer to test any 
manufactured article of sufficient interest to 
justify the expense of these tests. 

How are these tests conducted? They are 
of a twofold nature. First, the article is sent 
in its original package to our Experimental 
Lab at Wollaston. The packing 1s first in- 
spected and criticized. Then the article is 
given to boys or men of the age and type to 
whom it is most appropriate. A scooter, for 
instance, is tested in use by young boys; a | 
Remington rifle goes first into the hands of 
older boys; a Gillette razor is tried out both by 
young men and by men who have had long 
shaving experience. Then the article, or a 
duplicate, if it has been taken to pieces or 
injured, is sent to the Y. C. Lab Councilor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
who is best qualified to give it technical 
tests. 

This article, by Director Hodgins, gives 
interesting details about some of the tests 
the Y. C. Lab has made. 








He realizes that, within his own lifetime, 
science has created a wholly new fabric for 
his wardrobe in rayon (artificial silk). It has, 
within twenty years, gratified the age-old 
dream of humanity to rise in the air and fly. 
It carries speech and music through the air 
and through the earth itself. It carries us in 
submarine boats under the surface of the 
sea. It has banished yellow fever and many 
other diseases and has, within a century, 
added years to the average length of life. 
It nourishes us with new foods, it lights our 
buildings, it sees to our amusement with 
such modern marvels as. the motion picture. 





THE BIG SQUEEZE 
Even the stout block you see collapses like an egg- 
shell between the jaws of this enormous compres- 
sion conting s ee in ~ Massachusetts Institute 








Similarly, every tie that we wear or 
eat or use in any other way is under the same 
close scrutiny. Automobiles are being tested 
by manufacturers as never before. Certain 
fountain pens are now guaranteed for the 
purchaser’s lifetime, and so are certain very 
perfect watches; reputable clothing manu- 
facturers now analyze all their woolens to 
eliminate all shoddy that would impair 
their appearance and wearing qualities; 
department stores of the highest class send 
samples of merchandise to testing labora- 
tories to be analyzed before they are offered 
for sale, backed by the store’s guaranty. In 
every other branch of business scientists are 
working hand in hand with manufacturers. 

All this, with but few exceptions, is a 





ENGINE TESTING IN MINIATURE 
Here is the little steam-electric engine manufactured 


by the Metal Ware Corporation submitting to the 
test of a specially designed Prony Brak 


development of the past twenty-five years. 
It marks a new belief in the old proverb that 
says, ‘‘Honesty is the best policy.’’ Repu- 
table manufacturers trade-mark their prod- 
ucts now and stand behind them. A 
nationally advertised and sold product has 
to be good. If it is not, the public quickly 
discovers it—and refuses to buy. 

During the past year the Lab has made 
extended studies of over one hundred manu- 
factured articles. These range all the way 
from toy engines, roller skates and basket- 
balls to lathes, rifles and safety razors, and it 
will not be hard for you to realize that Lab 


ie cei 


THE REVEALING X-RAY 

A Parker F. Pen led as a well designed 
and carefully constructed ce of mechanism by 

the all-seeing eye of the X-ray camera 

scientists and engineers must be versatile to 
examine so varied a collection, or that test- 
ing apparatus of all sorts must be utilized. 
What are the factors which make a good 
tennis racket? Why will one watch keep 
good time when another won’t? What is the 
efficiency of a toy steam engine—of a 1927- 
model, two-cylinder outboard motor? How 
many miles will a fountain pen point travel 
before it wears out? How do you measure 
sharpness? These are but a few of the ques- 
tions which have been sent to the Lab 
scientific corps in the last year, and despite 
the quantity and diversity not one has gone 
without its proper answer. The Lab must 
answer sensible inquiries. 








Engine Testing 
Sometimes in the investigation of small 
machines it is possible to apply small-scale 
adaptations of regular engineering proce- 
dure. Although the horsepower developed 
by a toy engine is only a minute fraction of 
that developed by a large engine, the Lab 
used identically the same type of procedure 
in investigating the Gecttically heated steam 
engine of the Metal Ware Corporation as it 
did in investigating the gasoline outboard 
motor engine developed by the Johnson 
Motor Company, which was given all the 
advantages a large and fully equipped test- 
ing laboratory can offer. It was especially 
rigged and mounted, and a standard brake 
known as a Prony ‘Brake was fitted to a 
wheel on the shaft. The brake is in the form 
of a flexible band that fits around a drum. 
One end is fastened to a permanent base, the 
other is free and carries a scale pan on which 
weights may be ‘anges to vary the friction 
of the band on the wheel. If the engine will 
revolve at a certain speed when not loaded 
and at another slower speed when a known 
retarding force in the form of friction is ap- 
plied, then obviously we can calculate how 
much energy the engine has developed. 
Laboratory tests on the Johnson Motor 
showed its horsepower rating to be exactly in 
accord with the truth—in fact the motor devel- 
oped 0.1 horsepower more in actual test than 
the manufacturers guaranteed that it would. 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 





APPROVED) Lests Made and Certificates 


Granted by the Y.C. Lab. 


The products listed here have been thoroughly 
tested, and may be purchased without hesita- 
tion; they are good in design and construction, 


cand reasonable in price. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
Photographic Supplies 

THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn.: 
ey Tools 
. SPALDING & BROS., New York City: 

tic Goods 

ARKANSAS SOFT ey BUREAU, Little 
Rock, A: Arkansas Soft Pine 

ae ‘GRINDER — on 08 Bo. Water 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. h Visi 

ATLAS. PRODUCTS com" 134 W. 35th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Fits-Kit Hacksaw 

THE WHEELER OSGOOD CO. , Tacoma, Wash.: 
Laminex Ply-wood 

ea PEN +A INC,, 25 W. 43rd St., N.Y. 


C.: r Pen 
BLECTRO- MAGNETIC CO., Cicero, Ill: Speed- 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY MFG. CO., Center- 
brook, Conn.: Wright's Bits 
BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE & MFG. CO., 651 N 
y, St. Louis, Mo.: Benjamin Air Rifle 
MUREHY VARNISH CO., 224 McWhorter Si., 
Newark, N. J.: Murphy Brushing. Lacquers 


BONNEY FORGE & TOOL WORKS, INC., 
Allentown, : C-V Wrenches 

WOLLENSAK “OPTICAL CO., Rochester, 
On tee Biascope 

REMINGTON ARMS CO. INC., 25 B'way, 


. ¥. C.: Remington Ri, 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO., South Bend, Ind.: 
utboard Motor 


BROOKS my “me INC., Saginaw, Mich.: 


Knockdow: 
J AMES SWAN CO., Seymour, Conn.: Swan Tools 
UTO-WHEEL COASTER ‘CO. INC., North 
"Tonawanda, N. Y.: Auto-Wheel Coaster & 


— Mg oo at oo uaa CO., Plymouth, 


1g Goods 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO. INC., 30 Irving P1., 
N. Y. C.: Ingersoll Watches 

PARKER BROS. INC., Salem, Mass.: Boy 
Scouts’ Progress Game 

CHAS. H. INGERSOLL 2. 545 No. Arlington 
Ave., East Orange, N. J.: ger sll Fountain Pens 

THEO BERGMANN S01 FG. CO., Port- 
land, Ore.: Bergmann S, 

PORTER CHEMICAL CO., Hagerstown, Md.: 


Chemcraft 
—— WARE CORP., Two Rivers, Wis.: 
mpire Toy SteamEngine & Model Electric Range 
KINGSBURY MFG. CO., Keene, N. H.: Model 
hs gs Wheels 


eh vara WRIGHT & DITSON, INC., 
Y. C.: Sporting Goods 
E. JENNINGS & CO., 134 Meadow St., New 


= Conn.: Steers’ Bit & Draw Shave 

THE JENNINGS + GRIFFIN MFC. co., 
Port Jervis, N. Y.: Hand Saw 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO., 4458 W. Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill.: Roller Skates 

CROSLEY RADIO CORP., Cincinnati, O.: 
pie ve 3 Radio Set 

SSIA CE my = ‘Co. Gloucester, Mass.: 

“oo 's Glue & G 

DAISY MFG. CO "Faymenth, Mich.: Daisy 
Air Rifle 

THE WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING 
oes CO., 2037 Powell Ave., Chicago, IIl.: 


Basketball 

AMERICAN FLYER MBG. CO., 2225 S. Hal- 
sted St., Chica; cag. Ill.: Electric Train 

THE WATSON MEG. CO., Toledo, Ohio: Baby 


Grand Lathe 

ae ry MFG. CONCERN, Falconer, 
N. Y.: Wooden ons 

WM. L. Fionn omy CLOCK CO., Winsted, 


Conn. n Clock 

RUSSELL JENNINGS MFG. CO., Chester, 
Conn.: Expansion 

=. STOW & WILCOX CO., Southington, 

: ‘“Pexto” Tools 

J ANTZEN Ba wah ig MILLS, Sandy & E. 
20th St., Portland, Ore.: Swimming Suit 

THE DAYTON STEEL eet CO., Day- 
ton, ad is Deven Steel Racque: 

NORTH B MFG. CO., *Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Yankee Tos 

DAVID MAYDOLE — CO., Norwich, 
N. Y.: Ma: ae 

R. H. MACY & CO. : Golf Balls 

oe ery & BRADSiY. CO. Te? Louis- 
ville, : Louisville Slugger Bats 

STROMBECK BECKER MFG. CO., Moline, 
Ill.: Playthings 

THE PORTLAND MFG. CO., Portland, Ore.: 


Plylock Wood 
PARKER PEN CO., Janesville, Wis.: 


Parker 
Fountain Pen 
HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn.: Steel 
~~ Sporting Goods 
WILSON & SILSBY, Rowes Wharf, Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: Sails 


Tests Now in Process 
MECCANO CO. INC., 1004 Elizabeth Ave., 


Elizabeth, N. J.: Meccano 

DELTA ELECTRIC CO., Marion, Ind.: Delia 
Bicyde Lamp 

L. E. behing ie 2. 191 B’way, N. Y. C.: 


Wat n Fountain P. 
THE A "C. "OBERT CO., 


Erect 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., South 
Boston, Mass.: Gillette Razor 

LITTLEFIELD. MFG. CO. al N. Green St., 
Chicago, * Kangru Springshu 

BURGESS BATTERY CO., ‘Madie, Wis.: 
Burgess Betteries 

SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass.: Winslow Roller Skates 

ADDISON-LESLIE CO., Canton, Mass.: Plastic 


eye R. PLUMB, INC., Philadelphia, 


Pa: 

CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO.,, 6210 
Second St., Detroit, Mich.: board Motors 
— BOAT CO., 15363 Tuller Ave., Detroit, 

: Knockdown Motorboat (water plane) 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., Gladstone, 
Mich.: Hunting Knife, Safety Axe, Watertight 
Match Box. - 


An additional list will appear next week. 


New Haven, Conn.: 
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Canoe Campers 


By DILLON WALLACE 





Almost everywhere in this favored land you can find a water's edge camp 
like this, with swimming and fishing among the pleasures 


you take with you on your trip is a 

pound of dead weight in the bottom 

of your canoe. Take with you just 
as little as you possibly can. On the other 
hand, don’t leave out things you need, just 
because you’re too lazy to paddle them. 
Two extra blankets weigh something, and 
take up extra space. But what do you care, 
if they make all the difference between 
nearly freezing to death and passing many 
comfortable nights? This kind of saving 
doesn’t pay. 

Outfitting is a subject upon which nobody 
can lay down the law. You must use your 
own judgment, and take plenty of pains. 
Don't economize on the pains, or you'll get 
‘em later! 


Cooking and Table Outfit 


Here are a few suggestions for the normal 
trip of several days to two weeks. These 
utensils should be sufficient for all purposes: 
Two cooking pots 
One coffee pot 
One large frying pan (with folding or detachable han- 
dle preferred) 
One plate, cup, knife, fork and dessert spoon for each 
person 
One extra plate, cup and tablespoon for general use 
One combined mixing and dish pan 
One large stirring spoon 
One can opener 
Two dish towels 
One dish mop 
Unless the trip is to be a very long and very 
hard one, you will find an 8-inch by 12-inch 
aluminum reflecting baker, weighing about 
two pounds, will come in handy and save 
you the trouble of constructing an earthen 
oven when you want to bake biscuits, etc. 
Try to select pots and pans that will 
“nest,” one within the other. A coffee pot, 
6 inches wide and just over 6 inches deep, 
holding two quarts, will fit inside a pot 7 
inches wide and 6% inches deep, holding 
three quarts, and this in turn will go into a 
pot just over 8 inches wide and 7% inches 
deep, holding a little less than five quarts. 
Plates just under 9 inches wide will fit into 
a mixing pan 9 inches wide and 3 inches deep, 
and all will fit into a frying-pan 11 inches 
wide and 2 inches deep. Cups, with the 
bottoms of the handles loose, will nest nicely 
in the coffee pot. 
Aluminum utensils of the dimensions 
named are to be had at first-class outfitters. 
hey make an exceedingly light and com- 
pact equipment—the best for long, hard 
wear. A pressed-steel frying-pan, however, 
is preferable to aluminum. The aluminum 
ones bend and dent too easily, except in the 
smallest individual sizes. Salt and pepper 
shakers may be included if desired. It is 
wiser, however, to keep your salt and pepper 
. air-tight jars or cans, with screw or clamp 
Ops. 


Rovere campers, every pound 


Provision Supply 

The amount of food you take with you will 
depend, of course, upon the number of days 
you plan to be away from a grocery store, 
and upon the country through which the 
trip is made. If you can purchase supplies 
occasionally, so much the better. In the 
summer, farmers will generally let you have 
some fresh vegetables from their gardens at 
very rele prices. But if you happen to 
See a nice field of corn along the riverbank, 
with no farmer in sight, don’t climb ashore 
and say, “Oh, well, just an ear or two won't 
make any difference.” On a canoe trip, when 
you aré’in strange country, where nobody 

NOws you, it is easy to forget the standards 
Which you maintain in your own home town. 


Here is a list of food supplies, based upon 
the government ration, and varied as the 
result of personal experience, which will be 
found abundant for two men for four weeks’ 
wilderness voyaging: 


Bacon 10 pounds 

Salt pork (fat) 4 20 
am or canned meats 10 

Egg powder 


nN 


(equals 8 
dozen eggs) 
Butter 

Milk powder 
Lard 

Fresh bread 
Flour 

Corn meal 
Rolled oats 


N 


Ve NRE NON OWQwu 


) 


Rice 

Baking powder 

Riced potatoes (dehydrated) 
Sliced potatoes a 
Spinach eg 
Carrots 


Onions 
Onions (fresh) 
Bea si 


ns 
Wax beans (dehydrated) 
Sweet corn 7 


Ne 
© 


Pe 
Ld 


w 


Be et 


reen peas Ny 
Ln (ground) 


ea 

Chocolate (unsweetened) 
ugar 

Preserves 

Lemons 

Lime tablets 

Prunes (stoned) 

Raisins 

Salt 

Pepper 


Wee NR eRe 


ounce 


Ne 


The total weight of this supply is about 111 
pounds. If fish are to be caught, the weight 
may be reduced. Some of the articles may 
be left out if you are willing to forego the 
varied diet that this list affords. 

Provisions can best be packed in water- 
proofed canvas bags, such as good outfitters 
supply. The ten-inch bag, twenty-four 
inches high, is a good size. Smaller, close- 
woven bags, nine inches in diameter and 
about nine inches high, can be used and 
fitted inside the large bag. 


General Tips 

To repair a rent in the canoe with the repair 
kit, cut a patch of canvas somewhat larger 
than the rent. Fill the rent with white lead 
and spread it over a surface as large as the 
patch. Then press the patch into place and 
secure it with copper tacks. Apply the col- 
or and varnish. It will dry quickly. 

If marine glue is used, press a sheet of the 
glue over the rent, heat the handle of your 
frying-pan, and pass it over the glue until 
the glue melts and fills the opening. 

Spruce gum, a small amount of grease 
mixed with it to render it less brittle, 
melted in the frying-pan and poured over 
the damaged spot while hot, will harden 
quickly and prove effective in an emergency. 

Do not attempt to run dangerous rapids 
without experience. Begin with easy ones, 
free from obstructing rocks. Always look 
over a rapid before entering it. Go ashore 
and walk to the bottom of it, to choose a 
clear, free course, and then follow- that 
course. If there are two or more canoes, let 
one run the rapid at a time. 

Always lash everything fast in the canoe. 
With one companion I once turned over in a 
rapid, and we lost practically all our outfit 
and provisions. The temperature was at 
zero, snow covered the ground, and we 
were in the midst of an unexplored wilder- 
ness, several weeks’ travel from the nearest 
base of supplies. It nearly cost us our lives, 
for we even lost our axes. 

My last word is: be careful, and take no 
unnecessary risks. 
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You can let go of Ivory any time— 


“It floats” 
IVORY SOAP 


99. % PURE 


© 1927, P. &G. Co. 
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The Standard Throughout the World 
Bits are one of the most important items in your 
tool-kit. 
If you can’t have everything you want, then 
economize on some less important tools, but do not 
be content with anything less than genuine 


RUSSELL JENNINGS BITS. 





Regular 
Thread 


Ask for them by name at your hardware dealer’s. 


CHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





RUSSELL JENNINGS AUGER BITS 


The Russell Jennings Manufacturing Co. 


a. 

















RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$158 bo $935 mon , Men. . 18 up. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Bopt. L2z6, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


WIRE 
act 








0} wire, 
Shp hee she, poems ris, wis teks bet peg cee 
staples, ‘ strips, Tops serial fecti 
ftustrated Dg uses of all the wires sent free, heal 





A cut, scratch, bruise, 
requires a cleansing, 
germ-destroying antisep- 
tic to guard against in- 











on—and a soothing, 
ing liniment to 


quickly relieve pain and 


tion. 


Absorbine, Jr. is both! 
Keep it handy—use it 





Gee 4 Absorbine Jr 












new D 
te 30 > IL THE ANTISEPTIC LINIME 
Free’? periph ed on. onproval and 30 days } S| er 
prices. Write for bicycle catalogand prices, 4 
MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. W-51 CHICAGO Sample Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
— Springfield, Mass. 

















Buy two at a time—use alternately 
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WIN this wonderful 
freezer! 


A prize for ice-cream recipes 


VERY girl has a chance to win this 

prize of a beautiful Alaska Grey 
Goose Freezer, the “luxury freezer,” 
enameled a beautiful French grey, and 
made by the makers of the regular Alaska 
Freezer. All you have to do is to think up 
new delicious ice-cream recipes. The best 
recipe will win this wonderful prize. 
There will also be, as second prize, a 
splendid regular Alaska Freezer, and a 
third prize of the efficient little Alaska | 
Cottage Special. 
Remember, these recipes are to be for | 
Alaska Freezer ice-cream which tastes 
more delicious than ordinary ice-cream. 
This is because of the wonderful Alaska 
open-spoon dasher, which acts just like an 
gopen-spoon egg-beater. It. whips -and. aer- 
ates the cream as it freezes, making it 
creamy and delectable. And it freezes it in 
just four minutes time. 


With an Alaska you can make so many 
rich, delicious home-made ice-creams, all 
pure and healthful and you can also make 
enchanting mousses, frappes, custards, 
biscuits, ices, sorbets, sherberts, ete. 
Your contest recipe may be any of these. 


Send for a free copy of our recipe booklet, 
“Alaska Four-Minute Ice-Creams.” It will tell 
you how to make all these frozen dainties and 
help you think up new, delicious recipes. And 
send your recipes, before July 3ist, to Alaska 
Freezer Co., Inc., Dept. S-1, Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 





FREEZER 











Cuticura Soap 


Best for Baby 


, Ointment, Tal id everywhere. Sam 
J Of Caticura Laboratories, Dept E, Malden, Mass. 








Our Keystone Pin of Gold and 
Blue 


‘Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 





Return to Hazel Grey 


X / 
—ATheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., Boston — 5 


y Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may t | 
check one or both): 
...-How to become first a Corresponding { 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
self and how to win the pin and all the advan- ! 
| tages of a Member of the G. Y. C, | 


| OR 

....How to form a Branch Club of the | 
ha wv. C. with several of my best friends and 
} to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- | 


responding, Active and Contributing Members { 
| for us all. 





| 
| 


1 DE Bi ones 5850500 08:0685s:099 00945 ; 
| a eee sears old. ' 
ee eee ee rel 
De » taster etual { 











theo ¥C 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’—Join Now! 











Transforming a Dormer Window 
Workbox Enterprise No. 41 





Before 


N out-of-the-room corner, formed by the 
dormer window of our little bedroom 


in the G. Y. C. House, looked like 


| rather an awkward and wasted bit of space 


until we thought of building a window seat 
in it. Then began the happy change from 


ugly duckling to swan,.for no space could, 
have been more ideal to hold a nook where 


one could rest with a book, munch an apple 
and look out over the Wollaston Hills from 
the topmost window of the house! 

A piece of board was purchased at the 
lumber yard—44¥% inches long by 22 inches 
wide by 1 inch thick. A thin strip of wood, 2 


| by 1, was nailed around the wall 6 inches 
| below the bottom of the window frame to 


hold the board. Two strips of wood, 14% by 


| 114 by 18% inches, were nailed in front at 
|either end to act as supports and aid in 


making the support of the seat board more 
secure and solid. Also two braces, 2% by 
1 by 21 inches, were nailed under it at either 
end for added support. 

Our next step was to pad and cover the 
board, and for this we bought 4 yards of 36- 
inch cretonne at 49 cents a yard. (It was 
carefully chosen with yellow, lavender and 
black colorings in its design, so that it 





Pushing in the cloth and stick which carry the 
cotton wadding for the pocket 


Winning the Highest Honor 
ace mgm 





Our 2nd G. Y. C. 
Branch Club in Ore- 
gon, the Pleiades Club, 
is a very active one in- 
deed, and unique, for its 
members are all sisters! 
From Left to Righ 


Gertrude Rumbaugl 

12; Helen Rumbaugl 

10; Esther Rumbaugl 

15; and Martha Rum 
baugh, 17 

Left, Candace Rum- 
baugh, 19 


ROM the G. Y. C. Membership require- 

ments: To become a Contributing Mem- 
ber of the G. Y. C. is the highest honor. 
To win this, one of the requirements is that 
a G. Y. C. Branch Club submit the secre- 
tary’s record book or the record diary of each 
of its individual members—or that an indi- 
vidual Active Member submit her individ- 
ual record diary of enterprises and achieve- 
ments—twice in one year at an interval of 





~~ wo 
te ee 














After! 


harmonized beautifully with the dressing- 
table, bed and our woven rug.) 

A piece of strong unbleached cotton was 
cut 46 by 24 inches, the size of the seat, and 
pencil lines drawn across this 5 inches apart. 
A second piece of unbleached cotton was 
cut the same width (24 inches) but 9 inches 
longer. Pencil lines were drawn on this 6 
inches apart. Then a piece of the cretonne 
was cut out the same size as this second piece 
of cotton (24 by 55 inches). 

These pieces of cotton and cretonne were 
basted together along the penciled lines. 
Then the first piece of cotton was basted 
over the second piece of cotton along the 
penciled lines and all three stitched together 
on the sewing-machine along the bastings. 

This made nine pockets, and we bought a 
$1.00 package of cotton wadding —to use for 
padding these. 

The padding was accomplished by cutting 
a thin stick of wood the length and a little 
less than the width of a pocket, nailing a 
narrow piece of cloth the length and width of 
the slat to one end of it and then placing a 
strip of the wadding to fit in the pocket 
along the slat and covering it with the cloth 


from the end. 





ey 


Pulling the cloth and then the stick from the 
pocket, leaving the cotton wadding inside 


~ 


six months, and have the 
record approved at a meet- 
ing of Hazel Grey, the 
} Workbox and two or more 
of the Expert Advisors of 
the G. Y. C. 


Treasure Chest reports, of 
money earned and saved by 
G. Y. C. Membersand Branch 
Clubs up to June ist, are all 
in. The lucky winners will 
soon be announced! 

Next Come Record Diaries. 
If you—or your club—have 
now belonged to the G. Y. C. for six months 
and wish to try for the first time for this neces- 
sary and important step toward Contributing 
Membership, send in your record diaries to be 
approved. 

When your records have been approved this 
will be recorded under your own achievement 
record in your {own place in the G. Y. C. Book, 
and your records promptly mailed back to you. 

Meetings to consider record diaries are held 
on the first Wednesday of each month now that 
the G. Y. C. has had its sixth month-birthday 
in May! If you are ready this month to try for 
Contributing Membership, get your records 
in to me at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, by July 
ist. Otherwise please wait until August Ist. 
(Remember that you must have been a Mem- 
ber for six months to have your diary approved!) 


Has Gua 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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Expert advice from a Member of the Y. C. Lab 
insured the success of the little bookshelves 


This stick was run into one of the pockets 
between the layers of unbleached cotton, 
the end with the cloth nailed to it entering 
first. The stick was pushed through to the 
other side of the pocket, and the strip of 
cloth and then the stick pulled out, leaving 
the wadding flat in place in the pocket. 

When the nine pockets had been padded 
in this way, the raw edges of the cushion 
were turned in and nailed around the 
window seat with brass upholstery tacks. 

A flounce 19% inches wide was made and 
tacked in 2-inch plaits across the front of the 
window seat. 

Of course, the window seat needed some 
little extra pillows, too, and for these we 
bought a square and an oblong pillow and 
covered them with pieces of our cretonne 
and some yellow sateen left from the dress- 
ing-table. One of the pillows had a sateen 
back trimmed with cretonne—the other a 
cretonne back and sateen trimming. 

Curtains for the window were the next 
step in completing the nook, and it was 
voted to use unbleached cotton for these— 
somehow nets and voiles did not seem in 
keeping. with the rest of the room. The 
Workbox selected medium-weight un- 
bleached cotton the length of their window, 
allowing for a 134-inch hem at the bottom 
and a 2-inch hem at the top for the curtain 
rod. As the material was 40 inches wide, it 
was split through the center, making two 
20-inch-wide strips. 

To relieve the plainness of the cotton, 
flowers and designs from extra pieces of 
cretonne like that covering the window seat 
were cut out and appliquéd on the bottom, 
around the corner and up one side of each 
curtain, sewn on by hand in small over-and- 
over stitches with No. 100 white cotton 
thread. 

A 10%4-inch-wide valance of cretonne 
completed the curtains. 

When they were ironed and hung, we 
found that they did indeed add just the 
right touch to the window nook. And their 
cost, not counting the left over cretonne, was 
but 34 cents for the unbleached cotton! 





A flounce was made and tacked in 2-inch plaits 
across the front of the window seat 


Last but not least, came a handy shelf for 
favorite books, and this was built over a 
little closet opening off from the dormer 
window. The top of the closet door frame 
measured 351% inches across; so that length 
rather than height seemed the best dimen- 
sion for the bookcase. 

Two boards, 3534 inches long and 8 
inches wide, were cut at the lumber yard, 
and two pieces, 16 inches long by 6 inches 
wide, were cut for ends. Another board, 
1114 wide by 35% long, was cut for the back 
of the bookcase. . 

Expert advice was needed by the girls for 
putting up the shelves in the most expert 
way, and so they turned to the best place for 
it—the Y. C. Lab! It was willingly given, 
and with its help Dorothy succeeded in 
doing a very creditable job, hammering 
every nail hereelf and then sinking = 
with a nail set and filling up the holes wit 
putty. She gave the finished bookcase three 
coats of white enamel, so that it looked like 
part of the room’s woodwork. ’ 

And we must have carried out the advice 
successfully, for we received nothing but 
praise from the Lab for our finished enter- 
prise; which means a great deal, considering 
their high standards of technique. 
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RAY COON AND THE WILD BEASTS 
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Reddy and Rusty had riqeed up up two tents in Dog Shag’s 


AY COON had no sooner heard 

that the Fox boys were getting 

up a circus than he got into a 

scrape overit. Reddyand Rusty 

had rigged up two tents in Dog Shag’s 

back lot and were very busy. Ray won- 

dered where they were going to find wild 
animals for the show. 

One day he said to Rusty Fox, “I am 
going to Deep Woods tomorrow. If I run 
across any wild beasts, you and Reddy 
may have them free of charge.”’ 

Rusty said “Thank you” and ran off 
hurriedly. 

The next afternoon Ray took some 
lunch and trudged over to Deep Woods. 
He carried two coils of light rope, each 
with a noose in one end. 

About sundown not far from the edge 
of the woods he met Dog Shag. 

“What are you doing this fine April 
day?” Dog Shag inquired. 

“Tl am hunting wild beasts,” said Ray. 

“Take care that you don’t find any,” 
Dog Shag replied, and away he went, 
sniffing the air. 

Ray walked ‘on, wondering what Dog 





rh wat 
Two queer-looking 
animals came frisk- 
- ing out : f the 


woods 


JOIN THE GARDEN CLUB 
TODAY 


Be 


ND try for the prizes that will be 
awarded to the boys and girls, not 
over 14 years of age on May 5, 1927, who 
send in the best records of their flower, 
vegetable or flower and vegetable gardens 
at the end of the summer. The Garden 
Club dues are 10 cents—they will bring 
you your pin, and all the record sheets 
that you need to keep in order to compete 
‘or a prize. Time counts! If you haven’t 
joined,—and have a little garden of your 
‘own, or are planning to start one now,— 
Write to me today and send along your 

dues! 

THE GARDEN CLuB LEADER 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





By G. H. Smith 


Shag meant. All at once 
something very strange 
happened. Two queer- 
looking animals came 
frisking out of the woods. 

Ray simply stood and 
stared. It was so near 


4 ‘wa dusk that he could not 

| 3 see well. What kind of 
animals were they? They 

seemed friendly and 

afore playful; where in the 
world had they come 


from? 

They began to frisk 
nearer. He saw that one 
of them had long ears 
and a very, very long nose, and that the 
other could not move without hopping. 

Suddenly he threw back his head and 
laughed. ‘‘Why, my sakes alive,”’ he cried, 
“it’s an elephant and a kangaroo! The 
very thing!’ he went on. 
“T’ll capture them for the 
circus!” 

He put down one rope 
and then, holding the other 
carefully, he went forward. 
The nearer he got to the 
pair the queerer they 
seemed. The elephant was 
very small, and its ears and 
trunk were floppy. The 
kangaroo did not look much 
like a kangaroo; its forelegs 
were too long, and its hind 
legs too short. But it hopped 
tremendously. 

The two animals did not 
take kindly to being cap- 
tured. Every time Ray went 
toward the elephant with his noose all 
ready the creature would move off 
hurriedly ; and the kangaroo kept hopping 
out of reach. 

Ray did not give up; he was determined. 
Once he managed to put his hand lightly 
on the elephant’s flank for an instant. 

When it was nearly dusk he was almost 
ready to give. up. But all at once the 
kangaroo: stopped hopping and_ stood 
stock still: Ray went up to him. Like a 
flash he slipped the noose over its head. 
“There!” he said. 

Now for the other one! He tethered his 
prisoner to.a bush and moved toward the 
elephant. Lo and behold, the elephant 
was as easy to take as the kangaroo! In 
a twinkling Ray had him. A moment 
later he was trudging gayly along with his 
two captives; as he went he whistled a 
loud, shrill tune. 


As Ray Coon trudged h » he sang 
at the tap of hie lunes , 


Presently Dog Shag overtook him, 
running quickly. 

“What have you got there, Ray Coon?” 
he called. 

Ray began to strut. “I’ve captured two 
wild beasts for the Fox boys’ circus. 
Do not be afraid, Dog Shag,” he added 
kindly. ‘They are very gentle.” 

Dog Shag came closer, sniffing sus- 
piciously. All at once he looked stern. 

“For the Fox boys’ circus, eh?” he said. 
“I’m sorry, Ray, but there isn’t going to 
be any circus. I’m on my way now to 





“Do you call this behaving yourselves?” 


turn the whole business out of my back 
lot.” 

That speech seemed to have a strange 
effect on Ray’s two captives. They began 
to hop up and down and rush around and 
make strange noises. It was all that Ray 
could do to hold them. 

“Steady there!” he roared in his best 
voice; but it did no.good. 

All at once, to his terror, the elephant 
said loudly, ‘‘You shan’t do it, Dog Shag!” 

“You promised us, Dog Shag!” the 
kangaroo squealed 

Ray was so overcome that he sat down 
suddenly on the ground. 

“T said you could use the lot if you 
behaved yourselves,’’ Dog Shag replied 
tartly. “Do you call this behaving 
yourselves?” 

The two animals began to whine. “It 
was only a joke,” one of them said. 


Nutr SW Crock 


1. MI 


B 
azZo0e Z 


ING LETT 


omnn 


TH LMG 
LN HSL 
SB GST 
.L GFT 

If the proper letter of the alphabet be inserted 
several times among the letters given above, the 
result will be a sensible sentence. 


Zr>nn 


2. ENIGMA. 


I’m sure you've often seen me, 
Though I’m nothing much to see; 
But when an animal is chased 
He'll surely run to me. 
Put everything together, 
And I will be the sum; 
And yet the more you add to me 
The smaller I become. 


3. TWO-WAY SQUARE. 


Across: 1. The Angora goat. 2. To *****°* 
charge with gas. 3. Parsonages. 4. 
Solids. 5. To get away. 6. Argument. 
Down: 1. Vacationist. 2. A coffin. 3. 
Remedy for bruises. 4. Masters. 5. In 
time (music). 6. To become less. 


oe ee ee 
oe 6&6 & @ 6 
ek a ee 
os es ace 


4. CHARADE. 


My whole is known as a father, yet 
My first must be a daughter. 


My second is a common verb, 
My third is done to water. 

My fourth cannot be measured; 
It is something less than four. 

My whole is treacherous in the spring. 
Now, need I tell you more? 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


The enemy’s army was intrenched in a long line. 
General Delivery decided that if he could break that 
line into three parts, he would have accomplished 
something; so he sent out three troops of cavalry to 
attack at three sections of the enemy’s line. 

Colonel Puzzler, who was in command of one troop, 
did not attack, and was threatened with court-martial 
for not having succeeded as the others did. However, 
he proved that he had done the right thing, and 
that he had made the general’s scheme possible. How 
did he prove it? 


Answers to last week’s puzzles 


Add ~ letter S several times. A CARESS 
SCARESC RES. 
- Idol; Dake Doll. 
3. Melon, Lemon. 
D; Ora; Ovals; Drastic; Alter; Sir;.C. 
5. There were 144 men in the square, twelve on 
each side. 
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Illustrated by Paul Mason 


“To be sure it was. We just dressed up 
in some of the clothes we were going to 


use for circus animals,” said the other. 

Ray blinked and rubbed his forehead. 
Those voices were very familiar. He 
peered through the dusk at the two 
drooping figures. 

“Ho, Red and Rusty!” he said cheer- 
fully. “I didn’t know you at first.” 

The Fox boys hung their heads. Ray, 
too, looked sad. 


“O Dog Shag,” he begged, “‘please let 
them keep the lot.” 
Dog Shag shook himself. ‘Well, for 


Ray Coon’s sake I'll let you off,” he said. 
He went on crossly, “I wish you weren’t 
such a goose, Ray Coon.” 

Ray was untying the ropes. 

“I wish so too,” he said heartily. Then - 
he added, as Reddy and Rusty went 
slinking off in their strange clothes, ‘ 

“Good-by, Dog Shag, and thank you,” 

A few moments later he was trudging 
home. As he went, he sang at the top of 
his lungs. It was not the same song that 
he had been singing, but it was very loud 
and cheerful, and it echoed far and near. 





THE SEAMSTRESS: 
June 14, 1777 
By : 

CARRIE O’NEAL 


When Betsy Ross was small like me, 
With dolls, of course, she played, 

Their redingotes, quaint pantalettes 
And black silk aprons made. 


She learned to mend and spin and 
knit; 
She made a sampler, too. 
Oh, I could never, never tell 
Of half that she could do. 


Her tiny hands grew very deft, 
Her fingers very nimble. 
She learned to use with wondrous 
skill 
Her needle, thread and thimble. 


Then one June day when Congress 
met 
It gave a sewing-bee, 
And Betsy Ross was asked to make 
Our Flag of Liberty. 


I wonder when I sew and work 
If some day I may be 

Like Betsy Ross—renowned in song 
And famed in history! 
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Just Two More Weeks of This Great Celebration 


Offers Close June30 


Send Your Order at Once If You Wish a June Special 


The end of our record-breaking Anniversary Series of Premium Specials is near at 
hand. Certainly you're not going to let such an opportunity slip by without winning 
one of the Rewards. You need secure only one new subscription to earn a Big June 
Special, as well as the privilege of submitting a letter for the June ‘‘ Best Letter’’ contest. 
You have just as good a chance of winning as anyone, so get busy now and win one of 


the eight generous gold prizes in addition to your premium. 









The Popular 
Eastman Hawkeye Camera 


The Hawkeye is one of Eastman’s most popular models and 
is designed especially for young people. With it you can make 
the most amusing and interesting snapshots, which you'll want 
to keep all your life. It’s easy for anyone to take good pictures 
with this camera, because it requires no focusing or estimating 
of distance. Has a carefully tested lens and reliable shutter al- 
ways ready for snapshots. The Hawkeye is Eastman-made 
and uses Eastman N. C. films. The entire camera is made of 
metal, covered with seal grain imitation leather and is practi- 
cally indestructible. Takes pictures 214 x 314 inches. Negatives 
are of a quality that yield good enlargements. 

A coupon entitling the receiver to one year's subscription to 
Kodakery, a magazine for amateur photographers, will be 
included free with every camera 

USUALLY given for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Eastman Hawkeye Camera will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
yearly subscription, WITHOUT ADDITIONAL 
MONEY. . 


June 16, 1927 


Note: Premiums are given only to present Com- 
panion subscribers in payment for new subscriptions 
that introduce The Youth’s Companion into homes 
where the magazine has not been taken during the 


past twelve months. 


Omar Pearls Come 
in Dainty 
Gift Box 


Kodakery 
Magazine 
FREE 
With Each 
Camera 





Omar Pearl Necklace 


The fascination of pearls dates back to forgotten history, but never 
has this fascination been more truly expressed than by the creation of 
Omar Pearls. We are offering a lovely quality of cream white Omar 
Pearls that have a fire and orient equalled only by the deep-sea gem itself. 
No other jewel so well expresses tenderness and romance — or brings 
such lasting pleasure. 


Omar Pearls are finely graduated, washable with soap and water, 
guaranteed indestructible. They are mounted with a sterling silver 
safety clasp set with a brilliant, and are encased in a blue leatherette 
box lined with white satin. Each string bears the Omar seal, a sign of 








You May Also 
Win a Gold Prize! 


A New Contest for June 


Every subscriber sending a new subscription 
during June is entitled to enter this contest. The 
following prizes in gold will be given for the best 
letters on the subject, ‘What I Like Best in The 
Youth’s Companion, and Why.” 

Senior Division Junior Division 

(19 Years and over) (Under 19 Years) 
Ist. Prize $20.00 | Ist. Prize $20.00 
2nd. Prize 15.00 | 2nd. Prize 15.00 
3rd. Prize 10.00 | 3rd. Prize .10.00 
4th. Prize 5.00 | 4th. Prize 5.00 


IMPORTANT: A letter may be sent with each 
new subscription. Letters should be written on a 
separate sheet and marked for senior or junior 
division according to age of writer. They must be 
mailed on or before June 30, 1927. 




















“BIG BANG” Heavy Artillery Cannon 


Celebrate With Safety 

“Big Bang” cannot explode, neither will it 
set fires nor cause injury of any kind. The ideal 
safe and sane toy, indorsed by safety commit- 
tees of leading cities. 


Get your new 
subscription 
today and earn 
“Big Bang’”’ in 
time tocelebrate 
the 4th of July. 
















Uses No Powder 
Just the cannon every boy wants, to play military games and 
to celebrate the 4th of July. “Big Bang” operates on a new prin- 
ciple and is approved by parents because it uses no powder. ‘The 
ammunition is ‘‘Bangsite’’ and ordinary water. Just load it, close 
the breech, push the firing-pin and off she goes with a flash and a 
roaring bang. Has a well-constructed all-metal tilting body and a 
black gun-metal finish with large red heavy-duty artillery wheels. 
Length over all— 11 inches. Comes with complete instructions 

and enough ammunition to fire 200 shots. 


Under our regular terms the ‘“‘Big Bang’’ can- 
non would be given for one new subscription and 
75 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


“Big Bang” will be given to any Companion 
subscriber for only one new yearly subscription 
and 25 cents extra. (Add postage for a four-pound 
package.) 


matchless beauty and quality, and should not be confused with cheap 
destructible bead pearke. 
24-inch length or the popular 15-inch choker style. 

USUALLY given for one new subscription and 60 
cents extra, but — 


You may have your choice of the dressy 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Omar Pearl Necklace, choice of 15 or 24-inch 
length, will be given to any Companion subscriber 
for only one new yearly subscription, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL MONEY. 


The Pride of 
Old Spain 
No _ illustration 
could do justice 
to these su- 

erbly modeled 
k Ends that 
typify the maj- 
esty of Old 
Spain on the 
high seas. Every 
well appointed 
living room 
should have 
them. 





Ship Book Ends 


Antique Green Bronze Finish 


These attractive Book Ends are cast in the shape of Spanish 
Galleons, like the ship models so popular at the present time. 
They are made of metal with antique green bronze finish. The 
bases are covered with brown felt to prevent scratching. They are 
4% inches high and 4 inches across the base. In perfect keeping 
with the dignified furnishings of a library or living room, and a 
most attractive ornament for desk or table. A very desirable 
premium. 


USUALLY given for one new subscription and 
40 cents extra, but — 


DURING JUNE ONLY 


The Spanish Galleon Book Ends will be given 
to any Companion subscriber for only one new 
tc subscription, WITHOUT EXTRA 
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Show prospective subscribers that at the new low price of $2.00 The Youth’s Companion costs less than 4 cents a week 
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